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There are two kinds of Installment Businesses, the one 
with sound Credit principles of reasonable down payment and 
carrying charge on deferred payments not extending beyond 
the depreciation value of the merchandise. This kind of busi- 
ness is sound, ethical and profitable to the Retailer. 


The other is a new feature encouraged by competition on 
terms, allowing customers who purchase on open thirty day 
accounts at cash prices to pay their bills on the installment 
plan. This is what is making the Retail business unprofitable. 
It is breaking down our Credit morale and encouraging persons 
who can pay promptly to become Installment buyers. 


The fault is with the Retailer himself, and if we do not 
wish our Accounts Receivable to pyramid tothe breaking point, 
we must discourage this pernicious development of Installment 
buying by making a distinction between Credit as a con- 
venience and Credit as a service. 
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Reduce Collection Costs 


Way write letters when N. R. C. A. 
stickers bring in the slow accounts? 


They are not magic collectors of dead accounts but polite 
reminders to the slow pay worded so that even the most 
particular can take no offence and often more effective 
than a personally written letter at a fraction of the cost. 


: = 
Just to Please/ 


° NOW that we've 
Kemind You-- reminded you, 
that this account won't yeu send 
has probably been =e o nee 
overlooked and please! 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 





Ca 





























Its so Easy~ 
for this past due 


to overlook these . account will be 

things. Let us 4 , appreciated. 

have your remit- We'll be watch- 

tance now—and we i ing for it! 

can both forget it! 1: Many Thanks! 
Thank You! 


























SIX DIFFERENT FORMS—ORDER ANY DESIRED 


$2-°° per Thousand, postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICES IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Associated Retail Credit Men & Credit Bureau 


of 


St. Louis 


Has Increased Its Credit Reporting System 
of Telautographs 


By Adding Two More Department Stores 


THE SYSTEM NOW INCLUDES 


Famous-Barr Company Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Company Kline’s, Incorporated 
Boyd-Richardson Men’s Apparel Company Union House Furnishing Company 
Thomas W. Garland, Inc. 





At Dayton, Ohio —» AND <€ At Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Retail Merchants Credit Bureau Association of Commerce 
Is Now Connected Is Now Connected 
Via TELAUTOGRAPHS Via TELAUTOGRAPHS 


WITH WITH 
The Rike-Kumler Company Espenhain’s 
The Metropolitan Store Electric Light Company 
The Cappel Furniture Company Rosenberg’s and 


The Elder & Johnson Company poe og Company 


Jim Kelly, Inc. *Smartwear Shop 
Boston Store *Mandecker Furniture Co. 
Gimbel Brothers *Added to contract since this copy was prepared. 





At Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 Stores Connect with the Bureau! 
At Toledo, Ohio 7 Stores Clear Through the Bureau! 
At Minneapolis, Minn. 2 Stores Clear Through the Bureau! 


WITH TELAUTOGRAPHS ALONE ! 


' Six Credit Bureaus and 38 Great Stores Under Contract! 


SINCE THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PREPARED TWO ADDITIONAL STORES IN MILWAUKEE 
AND ONE ADDITIONAL STORE IN DAYTON HAVE CONTRACTED FOR THIS SERVICE 








‘ [NOTE—This is an extract 
The machines have accomplished a reduction of at least 25 per cent of the labor on the from letter written by 
part of two clerks employed in handling incoming and outgoing inquiries and with less L. L. Moore, Credit Mana- 
confusion due to the fact that it is possible for our clerks to make investigations while ger, The Lion Dry Goods 

information is being received from the Bureau office, thus also speeding up service. Co., Toledo, Sept. 10, 1929] 


TELAUTOGRAPH HELPS STORE AND BUREAU ALIKE 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE—OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory—16 West Sixty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
We Have 45 Branches Serving Over 500 Cities in U. S. and Canada 
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The Stock Market and Retail Credit 


HE long expected “break” in the 
Stock Market has come and even 
the most optimistic of us gasp as 

we read of millions being lost on what we 
considered dependable stocks. 

Of course the Retail Credit Manager 
who keeps abreast of the times knew this 
was inevitable. He realized many stocks 
were selling at a price not justified by 
their earnings or book values. He knew 
sound Credit principles were no longer the 
basis of stock market prices, but rather com- 
petitive selling methods were used to make 
various issues attractive to the public. 

But most of us failed to grasp the 
widespread effect on Retail business, of a 
break in the stock market. We did not 
realize the extent to which the lure of 


speculation in the market had effected _ 


the public, who are our customers. 

Thousands, yes millions, of wage 
earners, men and women in the ordinary 
walks of life have fallen for high pressure 
advertising,—the promise of great re- 
turns for invested money—the propa- 
ganda to invest in Public Service corpor- 
ations as a civic duty—the lure of for- 
tunes through “Rights” and “Split Ups,” 
etc. It looks like almost everyone was 
playing the market and now most of us 
are nursing a flat pocket book. 

Those who bought on margin have lost 
all they invested. Those who bought on 
the installment plan must still pay on a 
stock of doubtful value. Those who sold 
took a loss running into billions, and those 
who held find their tangible assets have 
shrunk materially. 

All of this cannot help but affect the 
Retail business, and while the purchasing 
power of the nation may not have been re- 
duced, it has been centralized and is not as 
widely distributed as before the crash. 

Many persons anticipating stock pro- 


fits contracted for homes, automobiles, 
etc., and now find themselves in an em- 
barrassing position. 

So far there has been no epidemic of 
commercial or bank failures, and this is 
encouraging. But there is no doubt that 
Retailers will experience a curtailment of 
buying and a decided slowing up in col- 
lections until the public has readjusted 
itself to the new order. 

It is good thing for the country as a 
whole to get down to earth, and know 
business, even in the stock market, is on 
a sound Credit basis. It is a good thing 
to disillusion the wage earners who have 
been speculating and have them know 
playing the stock market has just as many 
risks as a horse race. It is a moneyed 
man’s game, with the chances all against 
the investor of limited means. 

Out of this crash will come a more stable 
commodity market, a more dependable 
financial set up and it will be a blessing 
in the long run. 

But just now, with the heavy Retail 
buying months upon us, it is well for 
every Retail Credit Manager to care- 
fully analyze, not alone all new accounts, 
but watch those already on his books. 
A slowing up in collections and a pyra- 
miding of balances may indicate stock 
losses we had not counted upon. 

All will be well if we take a hitch in our 
belts, knuckle down to hard work during 
the Holidays, and insist upon applying 
sound Credit principles to our individual 
businesses. 


Se 
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The Attitude of the Merchant 


‘Toward Retail Credit Associations 
By Allen W. Hinkel 


President Allen W. Hinkel Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kans. 


more than one attitude on the part of a merchant 

who sells for credit toward associations such as are 
represented here; but, strange as it may seem, of all the 
merchants who are granting or attempting to grant 
credit, there are a greater number who do not belong 
to associations than there are those who do. Considerably 
less than half of the country’s credit grantors are at- 
tempting to use intelligent or scientific methods to de- 
termine in advance the extent of the risk involved. 

And yet, it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that the merchants 
have not learned to sift the good 
from the bad, and the useful from 
the superfluous in adjusting their 
businesses to the many forms of 
cooperative association that exist 
in this modern age. 

This is an age of organization 
and association for cooperative 
effort. The individualist is rather 
a lonesome spectacle in the busi- 
ness and social life of every com- 
munity. Men have discovered 
that through united efforts have 
best results been achieved in any 
line of endeavor. We observe, 
some with alarm and some with 
evident gratification, the chaining 
of stores in great groups in order 
that through cooperation in the group, the results of the 
individual’s efforts may be strengthened and fortified. 
The independent merchant, studying the play of these 
forces, is puzzled and shrinks from a decision that af- 
fects not only his entire life’s savings, but his entire 
business future as well. 

This is not the only type of cooperative effort that 
is coming strongly to the front in these pressing modern 
days. Associations of every kind and description are 
seeking their share of the store’s budget; all are well 
intentioned, mostly well managed; all instruments of 
propaganda of one kind or another. 

The merchant does well who scrutinizes carefully the 
mounting cost of organization and association. No 
store is immune from this problem. Over-organization 
is a menace to the expense budget, both real and press- 
ing. We have today our local Chambers of Commerce, 
spending many thousands upon the promotion and de- 
velopment of our civic communities and looking to the 
retail stores for a goodly share of financial support. I 


1 IS rather hard to understand how there could be 


In 
every avenue of 


human endeav- 
or progress 1s 


made mainly to 
the extent that 
men cooperate 
with each other. 


would be the last to decry their value. I have partic- 
ipated in their work and contribute to their support. 
There is also the State Chamber, attempting to control 
unfavorable legislation and otherwise promote the in- 
terests of organized business. Among the larger mer- 
chants the United States Chamber of Commerce makes 
a legitimate appeal. 

Then there are the trade associations working on a 
narrower field and serving exclusively the interests of 
members of a single craft. Each city has its Retail 
Merchants Association, State As- 
sociations, and that great and pow- 
erful organization to which every 
merchant should belong, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which in itself comprises 
many groups and minor associa- 
tions; the Merchandise Managers 
Group, the Controllers Congress, 
the Traffic Association, the Store 
Managers Group, each in turn of- 
fering distinct advantages, but 
making its individual claim upon 
the store for financial support. In 
addition, we have a host of minor 
associations, our local advertising 
groups, the traffic organizations, 
and even our unrelated trade 
groups, many of which are look- 
ing to the merchants for support 
in the form of associate memberships. 

A merchant does well today to analyze carefully the 
high cost of association and organization and to de- 
termine which of the many agencies that press constant- 
ly upon him are giving him a form of service which re- 
flects a profit at the end of his year or merely an addi- 
tional burden to add to his ever mounting items of 
expense. 

I trust no man here will misunderstand my purposc 
and meaning in sounding this word of warning. The 
groups I have mentioned are real and influential factors 
in the progress of sound business and merchandising, 
but which nevertheless present a problem in the high 
cost of organization, particularly when one considers 
that the chain store, in the true meaning of the word, 
seldom supports with any degree of liberality organiza- 
tions of this sort. The high cost of association is born 
by the independent, while the chain store reaps the bene- 
fits indirectly of much of this work. 

Seldom, however, does one discover a successful chain 
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store doing a credit business (and there are many such, 
if the new department store groups can rightfully be 
called chains), who are not supporting wholeheartedly 
the credit associations. The local Chambers of Com- 
merce, even the trade associations, can be and often are 
ignored, but the desire to seek security under the wing 
of the credit association is strong in the heart of every 
merchant, independent or otherwise, who has given the 
least thought to the subject of credit granting. 

There are many who do not give much thought to 
the subject. It is an astonishing thing that a goodly 
portion of our merchants and store owners have scarcely 
a speaking acquaintance with their credit departments. 
A merchant is seldom both a good merchandiser and a 
good credit man and today the love of volume in selling 
is such as has driven many an otherwise prudent busi- 
ness man to turn his back upon the credit department, 
permitting his credit man alone to stand against the ter- 
rific pressure for sales at any cost and on any terms, 
which pours down upon him from the merchandising 
office and from every selling department in the store. 
To the merchandising end, a sale is a sale, whether it 
be cash, charge, Will Call or C. O. D.; just “so much 
water gone over the dam,” and in which interest is 
quickly lost excepting as it may serve as a stepping 
stone to more and bigger sales in the future. It is an 
undisputed fact that sales which may not be and fre- 
quently cannot be turned into ready money to meet the 
store’s pressing obligations are often a liability rather 
than an asset, and the careless granting of credit has 
started more stores on the road to bankruptcy than any 
other contributing cause. This is more true today than 
it has ever been in the history of merchandising. 

The installment sale is here to stay and in its proper 
sphere we do not regret it. The predictions of the 
pessimist have not been realized, but in one respect the 
installment sale has had a sinister influence. It has taught 
the consumer it is easier to pay on account than it is to 
pay in full, and as a result, stores today find themselves 
in the installment business whether they willed it or no. 
Customers that formerly paid in full each month with 
regularity have learned to pay a portion and carry over 
the balance, with the result there has been a gradual 
slowing down in the percentage of collections to out- 
standing accounts evident on every hand and the end is 
not yet. The difficulty is not with the installment ac- 
count, which is opened and recognized as such. These 
are paying as heretofore with surprising regularity, with 
satisfying promptness, and the percentage of reposses- 
sions is astonishingly small; but the habit that is thus 
engendered has tainted all of our open accounts with a 
like tendency. Of course, what I say about installment 
selling assumes that the merchant has a clear conception 
of what constitutes sound installment selling. 

In the face of such conditions how can a merchant 
protect himself? In an age of keen competition, of mer- 
chandising geared to the nth. power of efficiency, he dare 
not slow down the machine. He would be quickly left 
behind in the race. What then can he do but turn to his 





ALLEN W. HINKEL 


credit association with confidence that a free and open 
exchange of information will cast the spotlight of pub- 
licity upon the habitual delinquent, and thus stem at its 
source the flood of losses that are bound to engulf the 
credit department operated by guess work only. 

The only safeguard against the slowing down of col- 
lection percentages is the establishment of a community 
credit policy through the local credit association, where, 
by careful and thoughtful education, the consumer is 
taught that the open charge accounts are still payable 
in thirty days and that a deviation from this rule is a 
reflection on their credit standing in the community in 
which they live. 

Likewise the various classifications of business may 
establish a very definite credit policy and live up to it, 
knowing their competitors are bound by their member- 
ship in the credit association to observe and respect this 
policy. This may sound like an idle dream, never to be 
realized, but it is consistent and I feel the day is not far 
distant when the store owners will join hands with the 
credit managers in an attempt to educate the consumer 
that sound principles of business demand payment when 
payment is due, and that this is not a one-sided rule, to 
be used only between business houses, but universal in 
its application. Policies such as this can only be en- 
forced by united effort, through a powerful association, 
having the backing of all the local stores. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Some Things We Have Learned 


From Charting Business Seas 
By Mr. H. C. Dunn 


Before Morris Plan Bankers, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 24, 1929 


HE captain of an ocean liner must know how to 

meet the problems of navigation on the sometimes 

stormy and always hazardous seas. He must 
know how to keep the ship on its intended course and 
pilot it with the maximum provisions for safety to its 
port of destination, but anyone can be captain of his 
ship on the seas of business, sometimes equally as 
stormy and probably as hazardous as the ocean. What 
has he to guide him to a safe voyage to his port of 
destination—the port of satisfactory profit? 


The mariner has lighthouses to warn him of excep- 
tionally dangerous hazards to avoid, or as land marks 
with which he may check his progress, or the accuracy 
of his course. 

When the mariner starts out to sea, he has charts to 
guide him. The seas have been charted by research— 
by investigation. When the business mariner starts out 
to sea he must spend some time making his own charts. 
This is a period of waste, probably avoidable waste. If 
this avoidable waste can be reduced the sum saved is 
additional profit. Probably the ideal condition for all 
would be for all to be as efficient as the most efficient. 
This should mean a condition of maximum profit for 
all and the levelling of the peak and depression curve 
for American prosperity. 

It follows naturally, that one answer at least,,to the 
question, “What can the Government do to help busi- 
ness men?’ is to cooperate with the representatives of 
industries to chart the seas of business administration, 
showing the safest courses to follow, thereby making 
available opportunities for the individuals of the indus- 
try to eliminate avoidable waste and reduce the mortali- 
ties of trial and error. 

The Domestic Commerce Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the work of which 
forms the basis of this discussion, is the newest mem- 
ber of the Bureau family. We were born July 1, 1923, 
with an appropriation of so modest a sum that it makes 
our similie more a fact than a metaphor that we were 
born naked. We are still in our swaddling clothes and 
under the paternalist guidance of you business men to 
make of us what you will. 


One of the major works of the division at present is 
a series of surveys known as Regional Commercial Sur- 
veys. For administration purposes, the country has been 
divided into nine regions, based on differences in eco- 


nomic and topographical conditions. Each survey re- 


port will discuss the influence of consumer differences 


Mr. H. C. Dunn is Chief of Domestic Commerce Division Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce of United States 


upon trade in various parts of the area. The funda- 
mental industries which form the sources of peoples in- 
come and wealth are studied, such as agriculture, for- 
estry, mining, fishing, manufacturing, trade, etc. Com- 
modity movements and the machinery of distribution 
are treated; wholesale and retail marketing areas are 
indicated; merchandising and credit trends, factors in- 
volving advertising appeal, store and plant location, 
nature of outlets, merchandising methods, buying habits, 
commodity preferences and other factors and interre- 
lated commercial facts helpful to an intelligent under- 
standing of the region and to the planning of well- 
directed business operations. The “Commercial Survey 
of the Southeast,” the first of this series, is available by 
application to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, for the price of one dollar. The survey of the 
New England region is partly finished and published, 
and two more are under way. 


Is volume always synonymous with profit? An in- 
experienced navigator might logically assume that the 
hazards of the sea out beyond the horizon are no greater 
than the hazards on the sea he has so successfully navi- 
gated near the shore, but the experienced mariner knows 
all the dangers cannot be seen from the bridge. His 
charts tell him that. 


A wholesale hardware merchant analyzed his inven- 
tory and found he was carrying 12,000 items. Analysis 
revealed that 71 percent of the total business was done 
from only 62 manufatturers while the 12,000 items rep- 
resented the products of more than 700 manufacturers. 
Today, with an inventory reduced to 6,500 items from 
450 manufacturers, he finds that 60 percent of his sales 
are the products of only 60 manufacturers. 


He analyzed his customers’ accounts. He found that 
there were 1,464 customers on his books. When the 
volume of business done with each annually was meas- 
ured against the volume determined upon as necessary 
to produce satisfactory profit, he found that only one- 
half of the accounts came up to this measure. Approxi- 
mately 700 of the accounts were unprofitable. The un- 
profitable accounts were dropped, shrinking his volume 
of sales 33 percent and reducing the size of his sales 
territory also by 33 percent. After a three year operating 
period in the restricted area, with the reduced line, his 
dollar volume of net profits had increased 35 percent ; 
his cost of distribution was reduced from 20 percent to 
16 percent of his gross sales. 


I recently examined the records of a wholesale sash 
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and door company, covering a year’s receipts, shipments 
and inventory on their line of two-panel fir doors. They 
carried 22 sizes. Analysis revealed that five sizes or 22 
percent of the line, produced 75.2 percent of the income 
from the entire line. These five sizes represented 70.1 
percent of the total inventory value and 75.2 percent of 
the gross profit. It was found that these five sizes 
turned over on an average of 3.36 orders per day. Con- 
trast this turnover with 13 sizes, or 59 percent of the 
line, which accounted for only 11.5 percent of the sales 
income. The average turnover of these 13 sizes was 
one order every 27 days. 

An independent retail grocer’s business, when ana- 
lyzed, reveals that 20 percent of his orders account for 
one half of his business. These are the orders that 
amount to $4.00 or over. It reveals also that one-half 
of his business is done on five classes of merchandise— 
butter, bread, coffee, eggs, and sugar, yet these five items 
required only 10 percent of his inventory investment. 
This demonstrates that mark-up and profit are not twins, 
in fact a closer relationship is revealed between stock- 
turnover and profit than between mark-up and profit. 
It demonstrates also that the old adage “All that glitters 
is not gold” still applies—all customers are not profitable. 

In Louisville we, in cooperation with the retail and 
wholesale grocers of that city, conducted under our aus- 
pices a historical study of every commodity item handled 
by 26 retail grocers over a period of three months and 
10 wholesale grocers for the period of one year. Each 
of the retail grocer’s stocks were inventoried by a crew 
assembling at the store at 7 P. M. after the close of busi- 
ness. Every can, bottle and package on the shelf, in the 
cellar, warehouse or attic was noted and recorded. A 
second inventory was taken 3 months later. A separate 
card for each item was made up and the inventory by 
kind of commodity, brand and size, quantity on hand, 
date, price, quantity purchased, price discount, date and 
distributor recorded. A record was made also of price 
changes and returned merchandise. From this data was 
computed the dollar volume of sales for each item, the 
number of stock turns per year for each item and the 
gross profit. Additional data is obtained concerning 
sales made for cash or for credit and purchases carried 
home or delivered. From this is computed the relation 
of credit sales to total sales and on what commodities ; 
the relation of bad debts to credit sales and the relation 
of bad debts to total sales. 


A census of distribution of food was also made. The 
enumeration included reports from more than 2,000 food 
outlets in Louisville and environs including grocery 
stores, bakeries, restaurants, hotels, confectionery stores, 
in fact all stores selling food products in whatever form. 
The report contained data on gross sales, rent, taxes, ad- 
vertising expenditures, salaries and inventory; it re- 
corded the personnel by proprietors, managers, selling 
and non-selling employees. An incomplete analysis based 
on 662 stores shows the employment of 1,742 persons, 
717 of which were firm members and proprietors and 
1,015 employees. It shows that approximately half the 








It's doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellow-man; 
It’s making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high. 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in worth and deed; 
It’s being thorough, yet making speed ; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor a brave romance ; 
It’s going onward despite defeat 
And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair ; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 
And drinking deeply of life and love ; 
It’s struggling on with the will to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and stress, 
It’s doing your Noblest—that’s Success! 
From the Annual Report of the Associated Dress Industries. 




















operating expenses were for salaries and that the total 
operating expenses cost 14.7 percent of the total sales 
volume. An incomplete analysis of 345 stores, selected 
at random shows that 79 of these stores or 23 percent 
of the total number did less than $5,000 per year in 
total sales, an average of approximately $2,678 per year 
per store for this group; which is equivalent to approx- 
imately $51 per week or $9 per day gross sales. In one 
of these stores an observation was made of the visitors 
for one week. On two days of the week, more persons 
called to sell commodities to the grocer than called to 
buy commodities from him. By putting itself under the 
microscope as it has, the grocery industry can attack its 
problems on a basis of facts. Facts inspire action; they 
dissipate fear and indecisiveness; they create courage 
and resoluteness; they solve problems. 

For the first time it has been possible to cost individual 
items in retail accounting. By following the method and 
using the forms we used, any wholesaler and retailer can 
know whether it is profitable to carry any particular 
size and brand of goods under the particular circum- 
stances of his being. Any merchant can estimate rough- 
ly which of his commodities are fast movers and slow 
movers, but the actual number of times which a com- 
modity moved during a specific period, quite often is a 
complete surprise. The gross margin figure presented 
was not merely a mark-up between the current selling 
price and the last inventory received, but was closely 
adjusted for price changes during the period and quan- 
tities bought and sold at each price. With accurate 
statements as to sales, gross margin and turn-over, a 
merchant can make decisions about handling of items 
which should be approximately correct. 

One retailer whose business was analyzed in this sur- 
vey said, “We now know slowing down our turnover in- 
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Pay Promptly Publicity 


It was our intention to make the November 
| issue of the Credit World a feature number 
on the advantages of Pay Promptly adver- 
tising, but this important subject was crowd- 
ed out. 

The Christmas Holiday trade will no doubt 
give us little time to plan advertising of this 
type. 

But there is no more appropriate time to 
start a Pay Promptly campaign than January. 
Remember the prompt collection of the mil- 
lions of dollars put on our books during 
November and December can be converted 
into working capital by prompt collections || 
during January and February. 

Local Associations of Retail Credit Man- 
agers should plan now to take advantage of 
the National Association’s Pay Promptly serv- 
ice, and write for information and details as 
to how to get results, to: 


W. S. CHRISTIAN 


Cotton Exchange Building Memphis, Tennessee 


Chairman of the National Pay Promptly 
advertising committee 












































creases our expense, and that departing from our rule of 
concentrating our orders costs more than special dis- 
counts on a few items.” 

The wholesaler is learning from analyses such as these 
that he is concerned intimately with the methods of his 
retailer customers. If the retailers run their businesses 
by methods which lead inevitably to disaster, the whole- 
saler must go down with them if he continues to serve 
them. From the records of their purchases he has the 
means to direct his buying to these items that produce 
profits. From these records he has the means to dis- 


cover what customers and what items impose insupport- 


able expense. He has the same opportunity for judg- 
ment as to what burdens he can afford to carry and what 
burdens he should drop. He has the means also of cor- 
recting credit abuses which sap his financial resources. 
Study of sales territories showed wholesalers, in search 
of volume, to have reached out far beyond logical and 
profitable sales territory. As an indication of the losses 
created by cultivating the accounts of multiplicity of 
small stores, we found in one instance manufacturers 
and wholesalers were spending $6.50 a day soliciting a 
grocer whose average daily purchases were only $7.00. 
Analysis of customers of one Louisville wholesaler 
grocer shows that 40.2% of his customers buy less than 
$50.00 each year from him, an aggregate of 7.8% of 
his annual sales; 20.9% of his customers buy from 
$50.00 to $100.00 a year ;—10.5% of his annual sales; 
25% buy from $100.00 to $250.00 a year, totaling 28.3%. 


Only 9.7% buy from $250.00 to $500.00 a year, amount- 
ing to 23.3% of his annual sales. And 4.2% buy over 
$500.00 a year from him, yet this class constitutes 30.6% 
of his sales! 

Orders analyzed in the same wholesale house show 
34% of all orders are under $15, totaling only 8.1% of 
sales; only 3.4% exceed $100, and these total 16.5% of 
total sales. 

All this plainly shows that the wholesaler, if he is to 
eliminate some of the wastes in his distribution, must 
select his customers, confining his efforts to those who 
can make money for him and for themselves. 

We have recently undertaken a study of retail credit 
practices including installment sales. The survey should 
reveal many facts concerning the extent to which pur- 
chasing power is enhanced by using wages and income 
prior to its receipt, the extent of the risk involved for 
the creditor, and what commodities are purchased in this 
manner. Some of the most troublesome problems in 
many businesses today are credit problems. The amount 
of consumers purchasing on credit is said to have been 
increasing greatly during the last eight years. As in all 
things, we develop from the simple to the complex. In- 
genuity trial and error and competition, soon weave a 
spider’s web of confusing practices that bewilder one in 
attempting to administer his business with the minimum 
of avoidable waste and experiment. 

No systematic study has been made of retail credit 
practices generally, and in consequence, many credit op- 
erations are being conducted without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the underlying and ruling factors. Many lead- 
ing retailers know the facts about their own operations 
and the many credit bureaus throughout the country are 
doing excellent work in stabilizing credit conditions in 
their own communities, but the field in general lacks the 
evaluation of universal factors that furnish the basis of 
sound conclusions and directions. 

There are two outstanding features of the retail cred- 
its which in themselves warrant careful study; the de- 
gree to which consumers have mortgaged their future 
income by installment purchase and other credit trans- 
actions. There are said to be very heavy costs involved 
in the present method of credit extension, costs which 
impose burdens on both consumers and retailers. 

The expansion of installment sales has expanded very 
greatly since 1920 particularly on automobiles. Many 
leaders of thought are alarmed. Whether this alarm 
is justified is an open question, but there is beyond doubt 
uneasiness in certain quarters as to the effect on business 
generally if the large volume of unpaid installments, 
should suddenly become a wall of frozen credit and stop 
current consumer buying. It would probably precipitate 
a serious business depression. 

The best estimates now available (Seligman and 
Ayers) indicate that the total yearly installment sales 
for consumers’ goods are about four or five billion dol- 
lars out of a total national retail turnover of about forty 
billions which in turn is nearly half of the total national 
income, estimated to be ninety billions. Credits running 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Convenience 


Of 


Retail Credit 


By A. P. Lovett 


Credit Manager Hettinger Bros., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Director of the N. R. C. A. 


HERE is no question, of course, but that retail 

credit is a convenience, both to the customer and 

to the merchant. If it were not, we would not 
have seen it increase in the way that it has in the last few 
years. In a recent credit survey of the United States 
Department of Commerce, it was found that one-third 
of the department store sales in 1927 were on a credit 
basis, and any merchant will tell you that this has greatly 
increased in the last two years. Then, when you con- 
sider that in the automobile industry, musical instru- 
etc., from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the sales are made 
on the installment basis, and that 
this percentage is constantly in- 
creasing, I believe it would be safe 
to say that at least two-thirds of 
the nations business, today, is done 
on a credit basis. 

Retail credit was originally in- 
stituted by the merchant as a con- 
venience to the customer, in sav- 
ing their carrying a large sum of 
money with them, or saving the 
annoyance of writing a number 
of checks during the month—giv- 
ing them an opportunity to take 
care of it all at one time. Then, 
too, by taking care of all accounts 
at one time during the month, it 
enables the consumer to budget her 
living expenses much more easily. (I refer to the pur- 
chaser as “her,” as it has been shown that women buy 
about 85% of the country’s merchandise). In this way, 
she knows just where the money goes, instead of won- 
dering vaguely “what became of all that money.” 

A charge account often enables the purchaser to take 
advantage of a sale, which would otherwise be impos- 
sible. For instance, she sees a dress for $15.00 which 
would ordinarily be $25.00. Perhaps pay day is a week 
off. or, if she does have the money, she does not have it 
with her. All she has to do is say “Charge it” and she 
has the dress, whereas, otherwise, she would probably be 
forced to do without, or to pay much more at another 
time. 

Not only is the purchaser ahead, but the merchant, also 
benefits, as he has made a sale which he would probably 
not have made, otherwise. 

And the charge customer benefits from a sale in an- 
other way. Most of the stores now send out advance 
notices of their big sales, giving their regular charge 


ments, 


you'd know 
the value 


of money, go 
and borrow 
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—B. FRANKLIN 





customers an opportunity to select merchandise before 
the regular sale date. In this way she can make her 
selection in an uncrowded store, at her leisure, before the 
stock has been “picked over.” 

In fact, in every way possible, all employees of the 
store will go out of their way to give extra service to 
“our regular patrons,” and who are the regular patrons, 
but the charge customers? Any complaints or adjust- 
ments that she may wish made, are given far more 
prompt attention than the complaints of someone who 
has paid cash. The merchant does 
not necessarily intend to show 
partiality, but it is only human 
nature that this is the case—the 
charge customer is a regular pa- 
tron that they can probably count 
on for many more sales, and nat- 
urally they want to keep her a sat- 
isfied patron, whereas with the 
cash customer it may have been 
her first—and 
with the store. 

So far, I have dealt only with 
the convenience of selling on the 
regular thirty day basis. Every- 
thing that can be said of the con- 
venience of selling on a thirty day 
basis, can be said of selling on the 
installment basis, and in most in- 
stances, increased ten-fold. 

In my own line, that of selling to the professional man, 
I know that there is many a man in the profession today 
who, if he had not been able to start out by buying his 
equipment on credit, i. e., on the installment basis, would 
never have been able to go into business. Almost with- 
out exception, these young men going out from the den- 
tal and medical colleges today are opening their offices 
equipped entirely with merchandise purchased on the 
installment basis, and it works out not only to their 
benefit and ours, but to the benefit of the people whom 
they serve, as well. This plan enables them to buy, for 
a minimum down payment, up-to-date equipment, and 
furnish their offices in such a manner that they can give 
the very best of service to their patients. Almost every 
dental office today is equipped with an X-Ray and other 
up-to-the-minute equipment, and the patient has the ad- 
vantage of obtaining every possible service, without go- 
ing to the higher priced specialist, except in extreme 
cases. 

In fact, in our line, instead of two-thirds of the busi- 
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Los Angeles Bureau Installs 
New Equipment 


On the center spread of this issue of the 
Credit World appears a number of photographs 
which show the modern equipment recently in- 
stalled by the Retail Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


This organization, under the aggressive lead- 
ership of James H. Van De Water, has grown 
in size and service until it occupies 11,000 square 
feet of floor space and employs 130 persons. The 
Association is 100% National in membership 
and has always been enthusiastic in endorsing 
the principles, policies and endeavors of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 











ness being done on a credit basis, I believe I can truth- 
fully say that 95% of our business is done on credit, 
and 99% of our equipment sales, are on the installment 
plan. 

And just as the dentist is enabled to equip his office 
in an up-to-date manner, so is the average person enabled 
to have a comfortable, modern home, which would be 
impossible for the person in ordinary circumstances to 
have if it were necessary for him to pay cash for every- 
thing. The average man buys his home, his car, his fur- 
niture, his radio, and in a good many cases, his clothing 
and his wife’s engagement ring, on the installment basis. 
Very few of these conveniences would be possible if it 
were necessary to save up the cash to pay for them. 
When a man has agreed to pay a certain amount at a 
certain time, he will usually put forth a very strong effort 
to get the money to pay it, and will budget his living ex- 
penses so that he will have it—if he has to cut down on a 
show or two, or a few gallons of gas, he’ll do it. 

If, however, he is merely saving up his money with a 
view of buying the article at some future date, it is en- 
tirely too easy to spend the money for the thousand and 
one little things that come up—usually things for which 
he has absolutely nothing to show. 

And, just as it is a convenience to the consumer, so it 
is to the merchant. Here again, “convenience” is a very 
mild term, when you consider the fact that 75% of the 
business transactions today are based on credit selling. 

Statistics show that 80% of a firm’s business is repeat 
orders from old customers, and in the majority of the 
cases, the old customers are the credit customers. A cash 
customer is anybody’s customer. If she wants to buy 
some article, she will glance through the Ads in the paper, 
or walk along the street, “window shopping” until she 
sees something that attracts her attention, and she will 
then go in that particular store, and proceed with her 
actual shopping. 

On the other hand, a credit customer, who wants to 
buy some particular article will usually go immediately 





to that store where she carries her account, and only 
when she finds that it is absolutely impossible to get 
what she wants there, will she go on to another store. 

It is true that it costs something to carry these ac- 
counts, even for thirty days. but after all, the added 
cost of handling charge accounts, is very small compared 
with the extra volume of business done. What is added 
in the way of handling the account is more than offset 
by the saving in selling expense alone. A great amount 
of money is spent by the average merchant in advertis- 
ing, window displays, etc., just to get the customer inside 
his store—and then he isn’t at all sure of getting her 
there, as his competitors probably have just as attractive 
ads or window displays as he has. The cash customer 
has to have her attention attracted every time she comes 
in the store, whereas, as I have stated before, the charge 
customer comes in of her own accord, and just getting 
the customer in the store, as any merchant will admit, is 
50% of the sale. 


Then, too, the charge customer is far easier to sell 
than the cash customer, and as a usual thing, since she 
will have additional money coming in before the mer- 
chandise must be paid for, she will often buy a much 
better quality article than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. The overhead and selling expense are the same, 
whether the sale is for $15.00 or $50.00, and the mer- 
chant is just that much ahead. 


The same thing is true of installment sales; where a 
man might possibly (though in most cases it is doubt- 
ful) rake up the money to buy a $600.00 car, or a $75.00 
radio, since he can buy on the installment plan, he will 
buy a car or a radio costing several times that amount. 
As a matter of fact, how many automobiles would be 
sold today, if it were necessary to pay cash? Very few. 
How many radios, or pianos, or for that matter, regular 
household furniture, would be sold, if it were necessary 
to pay cash? 

I believe it would be very conservative to say that at 
least 50% of the business done in this line today would 
be completely wiped out. 

Installment selling—in fact, any credit selling, works 
in an endless circle, to the benefit of everyone in the 
country. As before stated, millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise are purchased every year, through this med- 
ium, that would otherwise not be bought. Of course, 
with no outlet for this merchandise there would be no 
use manufacturing it. 

_ Imagine, therefore, if we were to suddenly stop selling 
on a credit basis, particularly on the installment basis, the 
havoc it would work in the country—the factories, banks, 
and other business houses which would of necessity be 
closed, the thousands of people out of work, and the low- 
ered standard of living, all over the country. 

In fact, it would seem to me that the “convenience” 
of retail credit falls far short of actually describing our 
credit condition today. Personally, I would say retail 
credit, rather than being a “convenience” if we are to 
maintain the standard of living, and the general pros- 
perity present in the country today, is a necessity. 
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Credit Agency Reports 
and How to Use Them 





This address by Mr. Ira F. Reed was prepared 
for the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
is copyrighted by them and uscd by special permission. 











E ARE living in a high pressure age, such as 

the world has never before witnessed. It is 

also a strongly competitive age, with the 
strongest competition awaiting us in any line of busi- 
ness we may want to consider. Modern inventions 
have nearly blotted out distance, by making it possible 
to almost instantly communicate with any part of the 
world, either by letter, telegram, or radio, as well as 
personally. To meet these changed conditions, busi- 
ness must now be done on a much different basis than 
a few years ago. 

These changed conditions have brought forth an 
age of organization, such as was never before known, 
which organizations have come into being by reason 
of necessity in coping with the present conditions, 
until now almost every line of business is highly organ- 
ized, not only in the various individual offices, where 
officers’ and employes’ meetings are held regularly for 
the purpose of securing better team work, but likewise 
great associations of persons and firms in particular 
lines of business have also organized into such great 
organizations as local real estate boards, and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, with its 
various divisions, until today the word “cooperation” 
is one of the greatest words in the English language. 
Kipling’s words have appealed to me since first reading 
them: 


“It ain’t the guns nor armament, nor funds that they 
can pay, 

But the close cooperation that makes them win the day— 

It ain’t the individual nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlastin’ team-work of every bloomin’ soul.” 


As realtors, you are well aware how but a few years 
ago, the real estate agent was in many instances, if I 
might not say most instances, some inefficient lawyer, 
without clients, a would-be farmer, too lazy to work, 
a quack doctor who had failed in his would-be pro- 
fession, or some other sort of fellow generally known 
as a failure, usually of questionable repute, regarded 
by his fellowman as more or less a leech on society, 
and who was usually just as big a failure in the real 
estate business as he had been in other business. He 
knew nothing of either the credits or business prin- 
ciples necessary to success. While I may have exag- 
gerated this picture somewhat to illustrate my point, 
yet I feel you will not have to admit that you are over 
forty years of age in order to say that my description 
is from your own observation known to be reasonably 
correct. You will also be able to recall in your early 
life that the men of better ideals did not generally take 
up the role of real estate agent. 


By Ira F. Reed 


Vice President, The Carter Investment Company, Houston, Texas 











IRA F. REED 


Today things are different. 
evolution brought about by the influence and educa- 


Through the process of 


tional work and cooperative spirit promulgated by 
the local real estate boards and the National Associa- 
tion, we have developed a business, trade or profession, 
which ever you may choose to call it, in which the best 
men of our day, the men most interested in public wel- 
fare, and the best educated men of our country can 
participate, until instead of the frowned upon real 
estate agent of yesterday, we have the Realtor of today, 
and the best of men investing their best talent and 
money in a work, most highly respected, doing things 
essentially necessary to the development of our civil- 
ization, and rendering a service of incalculable value 


to mankind. Credit Associations 


While this process of evolution has been going on 
in real estate circles a very similar process has taken 
place in credit circles. 

A few years ago the credit man was without credit 
education, and was usually an overworked bookkeeper, 
whose close confinement often made him more or less 4 
dyspeptic, whose decisions on credit matters were 
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prompted in large measure by his feelings so that if 
things were moving properly along the alimentary 
canal, credit was granted freely, but a sudden gas 
accumulation, without exploding, would often “blow 
up” credit granting for a few days and good risks 
would be declined. 

It is very different in credit circles today. Credit 
granting, too, has become a profession. Credit men 
are now men of talent who study credit conditions, 
learn to read financial statements, and most of all, who 
have learned to cooperate, or “compare notes” if you 
please with their fellow credit men, getting the exper- 
ience of others as to their customers, until today mil- 
lions of dollars are saved to the business men of our 
country every year by giving credit to only those to 
whom credit is due. 

These results have been brought about largely by 
organization. In all our cities we now have retail 
credit organizations, which are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, and we also have the 
Wholesale Credit Associations, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and again we have 
these two national associations cooperating and help- 
ing each other in their work. 

The local associations get together, usually in 
luncheons much as do the Realtors and at these meet- 
ings, which are conducted with doors closed to out- 
siders, and in the greatest confidence, we find them 
submitting the names of their customers and discuss- 
ing their paying records with other concerns. With 
only members present, the most confidential matters 
can safely be discussed, as the information when 
passed only among members is privileged. The in- 
formation passed at these meetings is collected in card 
files for future reference of members, and becomes 
a record of incalculable value to the business men of 
the city, which is also interchangeable with associa- 
tions of other cities on inquiry, and it is very common 
to find that when a crook arrives in our town that 
within a few days after he asks for credit, we have 
gotten full information from the town from which he 
came, and our members are given the information that 
prevents them much trouble and often heavy losses. 

Then again at these meetings outstanding men in 
particular lines of credit work are invited to lecture, 
resulting in educational work of the greatest value, 
and now the National Associations each have educa- 
tional departments, in which correspondence courses 
can be taken in credit subjects, and in many cities, as 
was the case in Houston recently, a local class of some 
hundred credit men and women assembled in night 
school for a real course in credits, publishing the lec- 
tures given in book form for the benefit of members 
who could not, or at least did not attend. 

Then again the outstanding credit men of the local 
credit associations, and such others as can and will, 
assemble in national conventions, similar to that of the 
Realtors, and likewise in state conventions, where 
credit problems are discussed and worked out, and now 


credit men can well look with pride on their work and 
on the service they are rendering to the business 


world. Credit Reports 

As previously stated, the information given by mem- 
bers at the meetings is collected in card files, for fu- 
ture reference of members, and in addition to this, the 
members are requested to turn in lists of their charged 
off accounts, slow accounts, and accounts on which 
the party has moved and become lost to the creditor, 
and the office of the association also clips notices of 
suits and of crimes and newspaper articles, in fact, 
everything that is of value to firms granting credit, 
and an indexed record is kept of all this. Then if a 
member desires an up to date check up, he so requests, 
and a request is made to each member for a record 
of their experience with the particular account, all of 
which is again recorded in the card file, and within a 
few hours any member can learn how his client or 
applicant for credit is paying all other members. The 
value of this service is self evident. 

Realtors Should Be Members of Credit Association 

In most if not all local credit organizations, all lines 
of business granting credit are eligible to membership, 
and this eligibility would include realtors, for cer- 
tainly their activities necessitate the granting of credit 
in a large way. It is true that in most cases credit 
granted by realtors is secured by real estate, yet it is 
equally true in selling real estate as is done to great 
extent today, if a small cash payment, that if the risk 
proves bad, the realtor incurs at least some loss, as 
he at least loses the use of his property for a time, 
has trouble and expense repossessing, and when re- 
possessed, usually in a damaged condition. At any rate 
the waste of time and unpleasantness of dealing with a 
bad credit risk is seldom if ever compensated for by 
the amount collected. 

Credit associations have done much in recording 
and preventing the activities of the person who will 
buy furniture, automobiles and other items sold largely 
on credit from buying from one firm and using it as 
long as they can with as little payment as possible 
and then when they are pushed, turning it back and 
going and doing likewise with another firm and con- 
tinuing to repeat this process from firm to firm. If 
realtors were largely members of credit associations 
and would do their duty in reporting their bad risks, 
as much could be done to prevent the person impos- 
ing on the realtor by buying and turning back houses 
in the same manner. 

How to Use Credit Reports 

While it is true that there are exceptions to most 
rules, it is almost a certainty that a customer who 
will not pay your competitor will not pay you, and 
life is too short to fool away time in troubling with 
him. 

During the several years in handling loans for the 
Guardian Trust Company, and since my recent connec- 
tion with The Carter Investment Company in like ca- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Facts and Figures on 
Commercial Prosperity 


By Stanley Spurrier, A.B., C.P.A. 


Partner in Pace, Gore & McLaren, Accountants and Auditors. 


(An Address Delivered at the Mid West Conference of Retail Credit Managers, Wichita, Kans.) 


MERICA has experienced an era of prosperity dur- 

Ae the ten years since the World War that is 

unrivaled through all the pages of the world’s 
economic history. 


There have been times when various nations of the 
world have passed through very glamorous periods— 
periods, which from their brilliance would seem to indi- 
cate the greatest possible material prosperity. However, 
a very casual examination under the surface reveals 
that in most cases only a small percentage of the populace 
had any part in the enjoyment of this economic pros- 
perity. 

To have any lasting value—any degree of permanence 
—economic prosperity must extend very largely to all 
classes, and this has occurred in America during the 
past ten years. 

The study of statistics is considered by most folks the 
driest and possibly the most uninteresting pursuit in 
which one can engage. But if we will carefully analyze 


the figures which depict the history of American eco- - 


nomic development during recent years, I believe we will 
find it not only interesting but profitable. 

Wide-spread economic prosperity is always reflected 
by increases in production and sale of products which 
are, or tend to be, in the class of luxuries and any con- 
tinued increase in the production of these items is 
always a definite sign of general prosperity. The so- 
called necessities such as the staple foods and clothing 
are not greatly influenced by an increased general pros- 
perity. A glance at the records will quickly demonstrate 
this; for example, in 1914 the final estimate of wheat 
produced in the United States was 891,017,000 bushels, 
and there was exported, including that in the form of 
wheat flour, 231,324,000 bushels, leaving a balance for 
home consumption of 659,693,000 bushels. The final 
estimate for 1928 production of wheat was 902,191,000 
bushels; the exports including flour amounted to 150,- 
036,000 bushels; leaving a balance for domestic con- 
sumption of 752,155,000 bushels. However, the visible 
supply decreased during the year 1914 some 2,250,000 
bushels while during the year 1928 the visible supply in- 
creased more than 27,500,000 bushels, so that the actual 
increase in consumption of wheat was less than ten per- 
cent, which increase is not equal to the increase in popu- 
lation during the period. 

Taking cotton as a principal item entering into staple 
clothing, we find the average monthly consumption of 
cotton in the United States for the year 1913 was 465,- 


289 bales, while the average monthly consumption for 
1928 was 547,974 bales, an increase of less than 18% ; 


this also being less than the increase in population. 


Now turning to some of those items which are out 
of the class of the staple necessities of life, and the 
fluctuations in production and consumption of which are 
reliable criterions of the general economic prosperity, we 
find that the increase in these items has far outstripped 
the increase in population during the past ten years. 

For example, there were manufactured in the United 
States during the year 1919, 1,658,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles ; the exports that year amounting to 67,000 leav- 
ing a balance going to domestic users of 1,591,000. In 
1928 there were manufactured 3,821,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles, 369,000 being exported, the remaining 3,452,000 
going to domestic users. This shows an increase of 
130% in passenger cars manufactured and an increase 
of 117% in cars going to domestic users. 

This is also amply illustrated in the item of silk. The 
approximate consumption of raw silk by the mills is in- 
dicated by the deliveries from the principal warehouses 
in New York City. According to the Silk Association 
of America, these deliveries amounted to 222,700 bales 
in 1920, while in 1928 deliveries amounted to 571,000 
bales, showing an increase of over 156%. 

This prosperity has also extended to the retail trade 
in general—mail order houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores. The two principal mail order houses, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, and Montgomery, Ward & Com- 
pany, had combined sales of $364,000,000.00 in 1919 and 
sales of over $579,000,000.00 in 1928, an increase of 
59%. 

Four of the principal specialty chain stores, F. W. 
Woolworth & Company, S. S. Kresge Company, Mc- 
Crory Stores Corporation and S. H. Kress & Company, 
with 1545 stores, had sales of $198,900,000.00 in 1919 
and with 2655 stores had sales of $539,748,000.00 in 
1928, an increase of 72% in number of stores and an in- 
crease of over 171% in sales. Department stores with 
numerous departments of purely staple merchandise did 
not show so large a percentage of gain. Yet their gain 
of 40% should be considered quite satisfactory. 

There have been numerous references to this period 
since the war as a period of profitless prosperity. I as- 
sume that those who indulge in that expression mean to 
convey the impression that while there has been a very 
satisfactory amount of business it has produced little 
real profit. Suppose we look at the record and see what 
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THIS WAY IS FAME 


{S way was in a bloody lane where clanking cais- 

sons splashed along; his goal, the line where blaz- 
ing guns laughed out their song of death. On, on he 
went. His ears were filled with sounds of quick com- 
mands, bugle blasts, discordant drums. No fluttering 
fear was in his heart, no thought of home, no specter of 
the dread despair that waited at the hearth if he never 
came again. To him there was no warning in the bul- 
let’s deadly hiss. Youth trod all reason under foot; am- 
bition saw all glory overhead. On, on he went to woo 
his bride, the priceless jewel, Fame. 

Another, in a garret, sighed for Fame. Crusts were 
his portion, and his raiment only rags. Hermit-like, he 
toiled alone; nor cold nor hunger even daunted him. He 
marshaled all his hosts, and visions came and went. On, 
on he toiled. In the snowflakes that drifted in and 
touched his hands he read a message from the world 
without; all white, all cheerless. As a chrysalis, his 
fancy wove and spun and made its garments wondrous, 
then burst in splendor on a waiting world. 

Both fought the fight; each in his way. One for an 
heroic shape of bronze, one for a speechless marble face. 
Each for an epitaph—that all the ages in the dust of 
time might know he did and died.—Philadelphia Press. 




















the figures show. Data compiled by the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce shows average monthly Industrial and 
Miscellaneous dividend payments in 1919 of $78,912,- 
000.00 as compared with similar payments in 1928 of 
$187,201,000.00 showing an increase of 137%. I feel 
we must admit that this is a very satisfactory increase 
and rather definitely refutes the “profitless prosperity” 
theory. 

It must not be understood, however, that all this has 
been accomplished without its quota of business fail- 
ures. There has never been a period in economic his- 
tory in which there have not been failures. The number 
of these failures decreases during periods when prices 
are advancing and increases during periods when prices 
are falling rapidly. This has been amply demonstrated 
during the past fourteen years. In 1915, the last year 
not materially affected by rising war prices, there were 
in the United States, something over 22,000 commercial 
failures with total liabilities of $301,272,000. As prices 
continued to rise the number of failures decreased each 
year until in 1919, the chief inflation year, there were 
only 6,450 commercial failures with liabilities of $113,- 
300,000. Thus the number of failures in 1919 were less 
than 30% of the number in 1915, and the total liabilities 
of failed firms in 1919 was only slightly over 38% of the 
amount in 1915. 

Prices in many lines began falling sharply in the latter 
part of 1920 and according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor index of wholesale prices, this drastic 
liquidation had spread very largely to the entire list of 


commodities before the end of 1921, the average monthly 
price level in that year showing a decline of more than 
35% from the peak average. This decline was reflected 
rather dramatically in commercial failures, there being 
more than 19,600 failures in 1921 with total liabilities 
of more than $628,000,000. Thus the failures in 1921 
were more than three times the number in 1919 and 
total liabilities of failed firms was more than five and 
one-half times the liabilities of firms failing in 1919. 

In 1922 the average price level showed a slight decline 
according to the Department of Labor Index but Dun’s, 
and Bradstreet’s Indexes showed an increase of a few 
points. There was an increase of some 20% in the num- 
ber of failures in 1922 over 1921, but there was a slight 
decline in total liabilities of firms failing that year. 

The price level has fluctuated up and down by much 
easier stages during the past six years and the average 
price level in 1927 and 1928 was approximately the same 
as the average in 1921 and 1922 according to the De- 
partment of Labor Index, and the number of failures 
showed only slightly different in 1922 and 1928, al- 
though the total liabilities of firms failing in 1928 was 
some 21% less than in 1922. 

There is one more very interesting phase to this study. 
It has to do with the effect which this recent economic 
development has had on the American worker. 

It is estimated that over 900,000 factory employees 
have lost their jobs since 1920, and have been replaced 
by more improved machinery, better shop direction and 
executive control, and increased efficiency of the work- 
ers themselves. 

Largely due to the replacement of the horse by the 
tractor on American farms and the application of indus- 
trial methods and the use of greatly improved machinery, 
it is estimated that there are approximately 800,000 
fewer persons engaged in agricultural pursuits than there 
were eight to ten years ago. 

According to reports of Class I railroads and fifteen 
switching and termitial companies to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the average number of railway em- 
ployees was 333,000 less in 1928 than in 1920. 

Facing the fact that some 2,000,000 workers have lost 
their jobs, two questions immediately present themselves: 
First, has this situation produced a competition for the 
available jobs and thus forced the scale of wages below 
the point where a decent standard of living could be 
maintained even by those workers who were able to keep 
their jobs? Second, since this 2,000,000 has not created 
a great army of unemployed, just what has happened to 
them? 

Let us take up these questions in the order stated and 
go to the record which this period has written for us to 
find our answer. In order that our search may produce 
results which will give us a dependable picture of what 
has happened to the wage structure, it will be necessary 
for us to go back to what might be considered to be a 
normal year, and largely disregard the material fluctua- 
tions caused by the world war. Therefore, using the 
year 1913 as our basis, or 100%, we find that wages 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Structure of the 
Credit Department 


By David J. Woodlock 


Manager-Treas. National Retail Credit Association 


F WE ARE to build a Credit 





business upon a sound, en- 
during and profitable basis, 
it is vitally necessary to give 
much thought to its structure, 
both as regards employees and 
the physical equipment. 
Only a few years ago the av- 
erage Retailer looked upon the 
Credit Department as an over- 





In this article Mr. Woodlock out- 
lines what he believes to be the ideal 
structure for a Credit Department. It 
is recommended Credit Managers ask 
Store owners and executives to read 
same, with a view to standardizing 
Credit Department work. 


In order that he may give his 
best thought and effort to the 
important things of his depart- 
ment, he should be relieved of 
detail and act only in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

Many Merchants have made 
the mistake of making the posi- 
tion of Credit Manager a cler- 
ical one, loading the man in 








head expense he would be glad 


to get rid of. He did not encourage Credit, because 


he regarded it as a loss promoter, in place of a profit 
producer. 

But the wonderful success of the great stores who 
started the Credit business first as a courtesy to only 
those of great wealth, and later as an every day priv- 


_ilege to all persons of good character and ability to 


pay, has brought such a change in the Retailing of 
merchandise that Credit today is an almost universal 
medium of exchange and the Retailer who would 


_keep pace with the times realizes it is not alone the 


greatest selling feature of his business, but it is profit- 
able, if the structure of his Credit Department is cor- 
rect. 

Retail Credit extension has developed so rapidly 
within the past few years that the advanced methods 
of yesterday are antiquated today, and the success of 
the department depends largely upon keeping in step 
with the trend of the times. 

It is estimated the Retail Credit business done last 
year amounted to fifty billion dollars and this figure 
should bring home the importance of a sound Credit 
structure. 

There is no department of a store where courtesy, 
tact, and accuracy are so necessary. Organization 
and coordination are vital to obtain that efficiency 
which should be the keystone of every Credit office, 
and that is why the Credit Manager plays such an 
important part in the structure of the Department. 

He should be a man well trained in his Profession. 
He must have 

Keen Observation, 
Sound Judgment, 
Courtesy, 
Persistency, 
Executive Ability. 

He should occupy the dominant position in his office, 
direct all its activities, and he should be held respon- 
sible for its success or failure. 


charge with all kinds of work, 
which should be handled by a subordinate and then 
when results were not satisfactory, dividing the au- 
thority of the department head by creating Collection, 
Bookkeeping and other Departments, in charge of per- 
sons not responsible to the Credit Manager. 
a mistake. 


This is 
It kills incentive for greater effort; it 
creates a divided house; it does not give centralized 
control; or fix the responsibility. 

The position of the Credit Manager is one of dig- 
nity, trust and grave responsibility and should mean 
the absolute control of everything pertaining to the 
Accounts Receivable, including the opening of ac- 
counts, Bookkeeping, Collections, and the soliciting 
or promotion of new business. 

He or she who aspires to follow the profession of 
Credit Granting must be willing to accept the respon- 
sibility which goes with the job of being custodian of 
a large share of his firm’s assets, because that is what 
Accounts Receivable are, and should through study 
and observation seek to expand his knowledge, so as 
to make himself fitted for this high position. He must 
realize his is a thinking job and learn to shed detail, 
pass it on to others, so he himself will be free to give 
his best thought to the developing of the business and 
the increase of turnover in accounts. His job is not 
to make a record for a large number of declined ac- 
counts, but rather to see how many customers he can 
retain for the store. He is the super-salesman of the 
firm, and not an “order stamper” or “hard boiled” col- 
lector. All Retail business is a matter of salesman- 
ship, and it does not follow that the Credit Manager 
with the greatest number of declined accounts is the 
best executive for his firm. 

By aggressive sales methods he can open new ac- 
counts, increase sales to old accounts, and revive in- 
active accounts. 

By sound Credit extension he can reduce losses to 
a minimum. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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By persistent, yet humane collection procedure, he the Credit Manager, with authority second only to 


can increase the turnover in Accounts Receivable. 

By diplomacy and tact he can create Good Will, that 
intangible asset so vital in Retailing. 

All of which means a more satisfactory and profit- 
able business. 

Therefore it would appear the Credit Manager is 
the keystone of the structure of every Credit Depart- 
ment. 

He, with the Store Owners, should set a definite 
Credit policy for the firm and see it is adhered to by 
the entire store organization. 

He should become affiliated with both Local and 
National Credit Associations, because such fraternities 
offer the best medium for an exchange of ideas and 
standardization of practices. 

A consideration of the other employees depends upon 
the volume and character of business done by each 
Merchant. The Credit Manager should himself select 
these employees and assign to each their specific duties, 
as he is responsible for the entire department. He 
should be in constant touch with the activities and 
qualifications of each employee, in order to build a 
perfect working organization and avoid duplication 
and friction. 

The Assistant Credit Manager is all the name im- 
plies and should possess the same characteristics as 





National Retail Credit Association 
Conferences 

The following Conferences of members of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association have been definitely 
scheduled : 
Mid-West, Wichita, Kans. October 21-22-23 
Arkansas State, El Dorado, Ark. ....November 18-19 
North Central, Superior, Wisc..... February 17-18-19 
Tri-State, Youngstown, Ohio..... ........March 12-13 
Southern, Chattanooga, Tenn....... ......March 17-18 
California State, Los Angeles, Calif.............../ April 25-26 
Northwest, Seattle, Wash....... a FO 








President Edgerton A Busy 
Executive 


Justin H. Edgerion, President of the National 
Retail Credit Association, is a busy man these 
days, supervising and -reorganizing the Credit 
Departments of the thirty-five stores in the 
Hahn Department Stores chain, of which he is 
General Credit Sales Manager. 

He spent two weeks in organizing the De- 
partment in the Bon Marche, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and ten days in Cincinnati at the Rollman 
& Sons Company, with a week or two in the 
home offices in New York. From Cincinnati 


he will go to Columbus, then Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 











the Manager. 

In many stores the Assistant Credit Manager is 
known as the Collection Manager, because he devotes 
much of his time to that particular part of the business. 

He should work with his superior and adapt and 
train himself with a view to being the logical successor 
to the Credit Manager. 

Large Credit offices require Authorizers, Bookkeep- 
ers, Billers, Cashiers, Collection Clerks and Adjusters, 
and in each of these positions alertness, accuracy and 
courtesy are vital. 

The most important employees in the Credit Depart- 
ment, aside from the executives, are the Authorizers, 
those who pass on Credit from the records without 
referring to the Credit Manager. In large stores these 
authorizers approve thousands of dollars of sales each 
day, and it is easy to see why they must be carefully 
selected. Accuracy, speed, a retentive mind and in- 
telligence are essentials. They must train themselves 
to memorize names, addresses, and the constant changes 
in customers records. 
many losses. 


An alert authorizer can save 


The necessity of a complete system of cooperative 
effort in the Credit Department is brought home by 
the fact that almost every employee has it within his 
power at some time or other to save a loss by being 
alert and on the job. 

The Cashier may report a customer habitually pay- 
ing on account. 


The Bookkeeper may report an account running over 
limit, or some time past due, or buying unusually 
heavy. 

The Collector may report conversation indicating 
domestic trouble and divorce. 

The making of these reports can be encouraged and 
systematized by having a printed form on the desk of 
each employee, which can, be filled out and turned over 
to the Credit Manager or his assistant. 


Every Credit Department should set up the machin- 
ery or make the connections for securing detailed reports 
on all applicants. In almost every city of importance 
there exists a Credit Reporting Bureau, and no account 
should be opened without first securing a report. 

The machinery for securing complete Credit reports 
or confirming information given by a customer must 
move rapidly and it is well to delegate this work to 
some individual specially trained for the purpose. 
Direct telephone service to the Reporting Bureau is 
necessary where a large volume of business is handled 
and the most modern large offices have installed Tela- 
type and Telautograph service, so it is only a matter 
of a few moments to be in a position to pass upon 
an application. In order to secure complete informa- 


tion and to cooperate with other Credit granters, it 

is imperative to get all reports from the Bureau and 

at the same time, give the Bureau all the information 

you have, so they may keep their files up to date. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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‘Stores Mutual Protective 
Association Department 


By W. H. Jenkins 


St. Louis, Mo. 


N THE last issue we have given 
you a brief history of the Stores 
Mutual Protective Associations in 
Atlanta, Ga., Akron, Ohio, Baltimore, 
Md., Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis, 
Tenn., Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| will continue in this issue with the 
brief history of several other Stores 


Mutual _ Protective Associations 
throughout the United States. 
Seattle, Washington, organized a 


Stores Mutual Protective Association 
some seven or eight years ago, all 
members paying $1.00 annual dues, and with revenues 
derived by mutual agreement, the situation resolved 
itself into the actual support of the organization by the 
six department stores and thirteen other mercantile 
institutions. 

The House Detectives used in the stores are paid di- 
rectly by the store themselves, and they are detailed 
from one store to the other. 

The manager of this organization, Mr. W. H. Uecker, 


in consultation with the Retail Merchants owners, ar-— 


rived at the conclusion, that the owner members of this 
organization are responsible for all cases of damage 
suits filed against the Stores Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation, and believed by signing over all their interests 
in the organization to Mr. Uecker, as sole owner, they 
would discourage “shysters” from attacking financially 
responsible business men, who previously were trustees 
and officers. An underwriting contract issued 
whereby the nine supporters, who were all that were 
left of the original organization, engaged to maintain 
service and salaries in return for control of finances. 
Again responsibility was to be evaded, by lending the 
Stores Mutual Protective Association the amount re- 
quired for operation, and adding that to the debt as- 
sumed by the managers of the organization. 

Additional revenues were obtained on monthly con- 
tracts from other merchants, and the organization is 
continuing to prosper. 


was 





ance against damage suits, is the em- 
ploying of a manager for the organi- 
zation who knows his business, and 
handles his work in such a manner that 
he does not have a damage suit. 

The Seattle Office has no report in 
this office since the close of 1926, but 
previous to that ume they had handled 
10,819 cases, and recovered $17,497.02 
Naturally their totals are far in ad 
vance of these given, which 
1922 to 1926. 

There are also Stores Mutual Pro- 
tective Associations in Dallas, Texas, San Francisco, 
Calif., Boston and New York, who are not members of 
the National Organization, 


include 


but we are now looking 
forward to gaining their membership in the near 
future. 

In order to relate to our readers something of the 
actual work done by the Stores Mutual Protective 
Associations, let us take the Mutual Protec- 
tive Association of St. Louis, during the period of 
September 12th to 30th inclusive. Beginning September 
14th there were a number of extensively advertised sales 
going on in our member stores, consequently we were 
all on the alert for depredation of all kinds. Our 
shoppers caught a number of dishonest employees, who 
are always to be found among the great number of extra 
help, which are employed for these sales. 
have no steady 


Stores 


People who 
work, and who have failed in other 
lines drop into the position of extra salesperson 
these big sales, 


for 
consequently the percentage of dis- 
honest employees is greater than during the normai 


. times. 


One particular instance, we had a call from the Credit 
Manager, Mr. C. F. Jackson, of Famous Barr, who ad- 
vised us that somewhere among the thousands of sales- 
people in the store, and there are ten solid blocks of 
merchandise on sale in this store, and thousands of sales- 
people attending the wants of the customers, and some- 


where among this vast crowd is 





I doubt very much whether the 


a salesperson who is buying on 





method used by these gentlemen 
would absolve them in the case of 
a damage suit, and I want to say 
now, that although there is an in- 
surance policy, on the market with- 
in the past few months, which guar- 
antees the merchant against damage 
suits by “shysters” of all kinds for 








the accounts of charge customers, 
who she has sold merchandise to 
earlier in the day. This is Sat- 
urday afternoon and the store is 
crowded with eager customers. 
There is no knowledge as to who 
this girl swindler might be, but we 
accept the commission to find her, 








false arrest and malicious prosecu- 
tion, I believe the very best insur- 


and interview the salespeople in the 











departments where the depredations 
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Wild Geese 


I HOLD to my heart when the geese are 
flying— 

A wavering wedge on the high, bright blue— 

I tighten my lips to keep from crying: 

“Beautiful birds, let me go with you!” 











And at night when they honk—and their wings 
are weaving 

A pattern across a full gold moon— 

I hold to a heart that would be leaving 

If it were freed to fly too soon. 





I hold to my heart that would be going— 
A comrade to wild birds of the air, 
As wayward as they—and never knowing 
Where it is going—and never care. 














I hold to my heart—for here lies duty— 

And here is the path where my feet must stay— 

But O, that quivering line of beauty 

Beating its beautiful, bright-winged way! 
—Grace Noll Crowell. 




















have been committed. We obtain the description of the 
girl, as having hair which has been Blondine, but which 
is coming in again black. From another salesperson in 
another department, we obtained the information that 
she believed that she had seen the swindler on the fifth 
floor, and going to the Fifth floor, we find the young lady 
in the Millinery Department. She is a New York girl, 
who has been in St. Louis only a few days, and who 
obtained this employment as Extra salesgirl, when in 
practically destitute condition, and after selling mer- 
chandise to legitimate customers for a while, she ob- 
tained the names and address of certain charge cus- 
tomers, then asked permission to leave the floor on re- 
lief, and went first to the basement dress department and 
bought herself a black dress, then to the Hosiery and 
so on until she had thoroughly outfitted herself, charged 
the merchandise of course to the accounts of the various 
customers she had waited on previously. The girl was 
taken to Mr. Jackson’s office, where she signed a confes- 
sion and was released. 

The point is that through the prompt calling of the 
organization by Mr. Jackson, this woman was caught 
and stopped before she had time to cause any very great 
loss. 

September 10th we received complaints from stores 
No. 4 and No. 5 that a young man, described as re- 
sembling an Arrow Collar ad, very handsome, tall, very 
well dressed, and was buying merchandise on various 
accounts at these two stores, posing himself often as son, 
John, Charles, etc., taking the merchandise with him. 
He was buying such merchandise as suits, Gladstone 
bags, watches, and in one instance a sweater, sport shoes, 
belt, hat cork balls, always candy and nuts, and popular 
fiction, victrola records, etc. The descriptions were all 


practically the same, that we obtained of this young 
man. We finally located him as a shipping clerk at an 
office of a manufacturer’s agent within four blocks of 
the stores which he victimized. The writer brought him 
to our office where he confessed to buying on eight dif- 
ferent accounts, some of them ranging as high as $100 
and some as low as $35, and in practically every instance 
he bought Gladstone bag, electric fans, and some such 
article as was easily pawned. This was to obtain money 
to take his girl to various entertainments. The total of 
this young man’s depredations was approximately 
$500.00. 

The city has been flooded with worthless checks drawn 
either on the South Side National Bank, or the Grant 
State Bank. They are made payable to Mrs. L. Naert, 
Mary Hall, Wm. Behr, John Maischell, John A. Heick, 
Arthur Mueller, etc., and they range in amounts from 
$5.00 to $9.00, which checks are readily accepted and 
the floorman usually O. K.’s the checks for the customer 
without even much questioning. The swindler thought 
that the checks were of such small value, that the stores 
would not bother themselves with them, in fact none of 
the stores did bother with them, as each loss was small, 
and none of the stores knew of the other stores loss, 
until one of the women’s wear stores turned over a 
check to this office, made payable to Mrs. Behr, and 
signed Mrs. Wm. P. Behr, drawn on the Grant State 
Bank $5.00, with instructions to find the swindler, not 
because of the loss, but because they did not propose to 
let this woman go free. After a couple of days work on 
the part of our investigator, we identified the woman, as 
a Mrs. Steiner (which is not the right name) the wife 
of a young man just starting in business in St. Louis, 
and who states in her confession that she passed these 
checks, the number of which total 20, for the purpose 
of obtaining money for her personal expenses, because 
she did not wish to ask her husband for any money, as 
he needed it for his business. Naturally the husband 
was called in and made good the checks, also the ex- 
pense of tracing her. 

At another women’s wear store, we find a leak in the 
Millinery Department in the better hats, which leak con- 
tinued month after month. One of our operatives was 
detailed to work on the matter, and after a thorough 
secret investigation was made, the operative was con- 
vinced that a negro maid named Kessel (not the cor- 
rect name) was the woman wanted in the matter. This 
woman was acting as a maid in the Alteration Depart- 
ment and after two months of unremitting watchfulness, 
our operative caught this negro trying to slip a hat out 
of the store at closing time. She got in touch with the 
Police Department and obtained the assistance of Ser- 
geant Cooper of the Secret Service Department, and 
they raided the house on Enright Ave., and recovered 
hat ornaments and novelty jewelry valued $500, lace 
used for hat trimmings $45.00, hats $50.00, pocketbooks 
$15.00, silk underwear $50.00, silk yard goods $36.00, 
boxes of perfume, powder, compacts, lipstick to the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Washington Bulletin 


National Retail Credit Association 


R. Preston Shealey, Washington Counsel, N. R. C. A. 
November 1, 1929 


FOREWORD 
INCE the issuance of the last bulletin information 
S has been received from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the effect that the Comptroller General’s 
office has formally approved the purchase of a credit re- 
port from one of our bureaus in connection with the 
Commission’s investigation of an applicant for appoint- 
ment in the government service. In passing on this mat- 
ter, however, the Comptroller General has indicated that 
such reports may be ordered only in cases where it is 
apparent the needs of the government require informa- 
tion such as these reports contain. Bureau managers 
should be certain that in all instances where these reports 
are ordered by the Commission that they are submitted 
with as full and complete data concerning the subject of 
the report as possible. If this practice is followed care- 
fully there is no reason why the Bureaus should not re- 
ceive a considerable volume of business from the Com- 
mission, since each year it is called upon to investigate 
thousands of applicants from all parts of the country. 
Officials of the Commission have informed the writer 
that the credit reports are very helpful in enabling them 


to determine whether applicants are the type of em- 


ployees that the government desires to secure. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has 
decided to defer action on the resolution introduced by 
Senator King relative te investigating the Federal Re- 
serve System and the general credit situation throughout 
the country. This decision to postpone this matter is 
due to a desire on the part of the Committee members 
to devote their full attention to the pending tariff bill. 
Senator Glass has intimated that he does not expect the 
investigation to get under way until after the regular 
session of Congress has commenced. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—(a) Retail Credit Survey 


A revision of the first commodity group to be in- 
cluded in the first of a series of pamphlets containing 
summarized results of the Survey so as to permit the 
inclusion of statistics relating to department and jewelry 
stores has delayed the issuance of this pamphlet. How- 
ever, the Department advises that the material will go 
forward to the Public Printer within a short time. A 
decision will be made within the next two weeks as to 
what the second commodity group will include. Auto- 
mobiles, furniture, hardware, electrical supplies, plumb- 
ing fixtures, stoves and ranges, as well as lumber and 
building materials are under consideration. 


(b) Mechanics’ Lien 


The draft of the proposed law on this subject pre- 
pared by the Standard State Mechanics’ Lien Act Com- 


mittee was considered by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws at its meeting 
held in Memphis during October. The Conference 
failed to approve Sections 5 and 6 of the proposed law 
and it instructed its committee having the matter directly 
in charge to draft substitutes for these sections and sub- 
mit them at its next annual meeting, which will prob- 
ably be held during the summer of 1930. The com- 
mittee of the Department will also engage itself in re- 
drafting these sections. Section 5 at present deals with 
the submission of a sworn statement by the contractor 
to the owner during the progress of the work or at its 
completion. Section 6 deals with the serving of notice 
on the owner by the material men or subcontractors to 
withhold sufficient money from payments to the con- 
tractor to meet bills of the material men or subcon- 
tractors. 
(c) Education of Sales Force 


The following announcement was recently made by 
the Domestic Commerce Division of the Department 
of Commerce: 


“Tn an effort to assist the retailer to eliminate the lost 
sales, lost or dissatisfied customers, mark-downs, and 
higher expense ratio which may result from an untrained, 
inefficient force of sales clerks, the Department some 
time ago issued a study called ‘Education of a Retail 
Sales Force,’ and each prepares a revised reading list 
on the subject. 

“In this latest reading list, of 22 publications and 44 
magazine articles, reference is made to such subjects 
as the training of the store personnel in the delivery of 
sales talks, courtesy to customers, knowing the mer- 
chandise handled, store policy, the psychology of sales- 
manship, and use of sales helps. 

“Judging by the large number of inquiries being re- 
ceived in the domestic commerce division, merchants are 
realizing that the sales clerk’s attitude and ability repre- 
sent to the customer the store’s policies and they are 
keenly desirous of developing well-trained and efficient 
sales forces. The direct effects of systematic training in 
retail establishments, as reported to the division fully 
demonstrate that it is profitable to devote consistent 
effort toward increased proficiency in securing custom- 
ers.” 

The above named pamphlet and the supplementary 
reading list may be secured upon writing to the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division of the Department and request- 
ing same. 

(d) Prison Manufactured Goods 

The committee appointed by the Department to con- 
duct a study comprising a nation wide survey of prison 
industries with a view to determining upon remedies 
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designed to relieve the disastrous competition between 
prison manufactured articles and those made by private 
manufacturers has submitted a report to the Department 
in which it advocates the tagging or labeling of prison 
made goods to distinguish them from other products 
so as to remove one of the main objections to their sale. 
The only other alternative to this tagging method ad- 
vanced by the committee was to remove prison products 
from the open markets entirely. Dissenting reports were 
filed by two members of the committee in which criti- 
cism was offered as to the form of the committee’s study 
and the restricting of this class of goods in competition. 


FEDERAL TRADE ComMIssIon—(a) False Advertising 

With the establishment of a special board of review 
within the Commission to investigate suspected viola- 
tions in advertising, the chairman of that body has an- 
nounced that members of the Commission’s staff are 
scrutinizing large numbers of newspapers and magazines 
to detect false and misleading advertisements. Hereto- 
fore, the Commission has confined its activities in this 
respect to following up complaints received from outside 
sources. Publications are assisting the Commission in 
its work by volunteering to refuse to print misleading 
advertising matter. 


(b) Resale Price Maintenance 

Although the actual number of retailers who have in- 
dicated their approval of the legalizing of resale price 
maintenance is far greater than those who signified their 
opposition to this practice, the latter group being largely 
composed of chain and department stores, when the 
volume of sales of the two groups is compared there is 
not such a great difference between them, according to 
a recent announcement of the Commission. When the 
replies to its questionnaires were received they were 
divided into two classes, the first representing 1,385 drug 
stores, 360 grocers, 143 jewelers, 138 dry goods (and 
clothing) stores, 56 stationers and 36 hardware stores, 
totaling 2,118, while the other class included 128 depart- 
ment stores and 88 chain stores. Of the 1969 retailers 
who voted in favor of legislation permitting manufac- 
turers to fix by contract the price to be charged the 
ultimate consumer for trade marked or otherwise iden- 
tified products all but 51 were in the first class, while 
of the 334 who voted against such legislation, 162 were 
in the second class. 


Recent Court DEcIsIONsS 


When the Supreme Court of the United States con- 
vened recently there were twelve petitions for writs of 
certiorari in cases involving bankruptcy questions await- 
ing its consideration. To date it has denied ten of these 
petitions while granting but one. This latter case is that 
of Kothe v. R. C. Taylor Trust and involves the ques- 
tion as to whether, under a lease which pruvided that in 
the event of bankruptcy the lease would terminate and 
the lessor would be entitled to recover as damage for 
such breach an amount equal to the amount of the rent 
reserved for the residue of the term, the lessor is entitled 
to prove his claim for the full amount of the rent re- 





served. The claim was denied by the referee and the 
District Court but the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit reversed their decisions and allowed the 
claim. As against the claim it is contended that such a 
provision in the lease is in fraud of future creditors of 
the bankrupt. 

The Court decided to permit the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in the case 
of Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co. et al. v. International 
Shoe Co. to stand. Petitioners contended that the ap- 
pointment of a receiver was not for the best interests 
of the bankrupt estate and that it was not necessary. 

The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in the case of Mohr et al. v. Bielaski, 
trustee, was also permitted to stand. It held that the 
bankrupt estate was not entitled to certain property 
which it was alleged the bankrupt held as trustee and 
which was being dissipated through unlawful dealings 
by the bankrupt. 

In the case of Huckins v. Smith, trustee, decided by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
wherein the court refused to recognize the validity of 
two chattel mortgages held by the petitioner on the store 
fixtures of the bankrupt, because he had not complied 
with the Arkansas bulk sales law requiring notice to 
creditors before taking the mortgages, the Supreme 
Court refused to issue a writ. 

The Court refused to consider the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in the case 
of Schefman et al. v. De Groot, trustee, wherein it was 
held that the assignee of a stock in trade exemption un- 
der the Statutes of Michigan was not entitled to the ex- 
emption of a partnership when the partnership was ad- 
judicated bankrupt subsequent to the assignment. 

The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in the case of Schick, assignee v. Goodman, 
trustee, was allowed to stand. The question involved 
in this case was as to whether the referee has jurisdic- 
tion to pass upon the proofs of two secured claims, in 
a summary proceeding, where the record showed the res 
never to have been in the possession of the bankrupt or 
of the bankruptcy court. 

The Court refused to review the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in the case 
of Ringling Trust & Savings Bank et al. v. Whitfield 
Estates, wherein the lower court decided an act of bank- 
ruptcy had not been committed by respondents who 
while indebted to the petitioner in the sum of $27,377.04, 
signed, sealed and delivered an instrument in writing 
called a trust deed to another party to secure a pretended 
bond issue of $1,600,000, which bond mortgage was not 
recorded until Dec. 8, 1926. 

The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit was permitted to stand in the case of 
Cady, Schapiro & Schapiro et al. v. M. D. Mirsky & Co., 
wherein the lower court held that an unscheduled cred- 
itor could not file his claim after a composition had been 
confirmed by the district court. 


The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
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Seventh Circuit in the case of Clements, Trustee, v. Con- 
yers, Receiver, was permitted to stand. In this case the 
lower court held that the appointment of a general re- 
ceiver by a State court for a corporation not then insol- 
vent, more than four months prior to the filing of a 
petition in bankruptcy, deprives the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the right to the possession of the bankrupt’s property. 

The other cases in which the Court denied writs re- 
lated to the sufficiency of an amended petition for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, whether appeal was filed in due 
time and jurisdiction over property as between a state 
and a federal court. 





Dallas Has a Live Membership Chairman 


Mr. H. W. Tobolowsky, Credit Manager of E. M. 
Kahn & Company, Dallas, Texas, is a real “go getter.” 
As Chairman of the Membership Committee of the Dal- 
las Retail Credit Men’s Association, he secured eighty- 
one new members during October. As Dallas is a 100% 
local, this means eighty-one new National members, and 
Mr. Tobolowsky leads all others for individual results. 
He is Treasurer of the Local Association and one of its 
most active workers. 





Position Wanted 
Experienced Secretary in city of 50,000 seeks con- 
nection in larger city. Reply care Box N, THe Crepit 
WorLp. 


National Retail Credit 
Association in Hawaii 


The progressive Retailers of the beautiful city of 
Honolulu are alive to the necessity of Credit organ- 
ization, and through Mr. W. H. Hindle, Manager of 
the Merchants Reference Bureau, have enrolled ten 
new members in the National Retail Credit Association. 

For many years Mr. H. A. Yim, Credit Manager of 
The Liberty House, the largest Department Store in 
Honolulu, and E. L. Char, of the Honolulu Dairymen’s 
Association, have been active members and leaders in 
the promotion of sound Credit practices. 

The Merchants Reference Bureau is a correspondent 
of the Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco, 
and Mr. R. S. Martin, Manager, had much to do with 
encouraging the enrolling of the following new mem- 
bers: 

John D. Detor, Detor & Company, Jewelry. 

E. A. Berndt, W. W. Dimond & Co., Ltd., Glass- 

ware, etc. 

W. Lawson, Hawaii Music Co., Ltd. 

J. M. Levy, Levy Baking Co., Ltd. 

W. H. McInerny, M. McInerny, Ltd., Clothing. 

A. Louis, Metropolitan Meat Market. 

W. H. Patten, Patten Co., Ltd., Stationery. 

C. W. Horner, Sterling Furn. & Drapery Co., Ltd. 

Thos. E. Wall, Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd., Stationery. 

Y. S. Chong, C. Q. Yee Hop & Co., Ltd., Groceries. 








ly and achieving great success. 


Why divide your effort? 





Members of the National Retail Credit Association: 


If you couid read the thousands of letters of complaint that come to the 
Office of the National Retail Credit Association, regarding Unethical, Un- 
satisfactory, and Retainer Contract Collection organizations, | am sure you 
would immediately subscribe to our efforts to build in our 1,500 Credit 
Reporting Bureaus a worth while collection service. 


Some Collection Departments of our Bureaus are supported whole-heart- 


Some are supported half-heartedly, and are just worrying along. 


It’s up to you, Mr. Credit Manager, if you want reliable Collection ser- 
| vice, to wholeheartedly support the Collection Department of your Bureau. 
And why not support 100% that organization 
which for sixteen years has shown it is working in your interest? 


Collection Division of the Service Dept. 


National Retail Credit Association, 
Executive Offices, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Great Conference of 
Credit Executives 


When the three day Conference of Credit Managers 
and Bureau Secretaries of the Mid-Western States 
closed its session on Wednesday, October 23, over two 
hundred men and women voted it the most profitable 
meeting held in this district. 

That they were sincere was evidenced by the fact 
that the hall was as well filled on Wednesday afternoon 
as it was at the opening session on Monday. 

There was real “meat” in the program; not an idle 
moment, and every talk and discussion so pertinent to 
the problems now confronting Credit Managers that 
not one of the two hundred Credit and Bureau Man- 
agers from five states missed a single session. 

Four National Officers were present. Vice Presi- 
dent A. D. McMullen of Oklahoma City, Director A. 
P. Lovett of Kansas City, Guy H. Hulse, National Sec- 
retary, and D. J. Woodlock, National Manager. 

Wichita was an ideal host, with Ray J. Puckett, 
Credit Manager of Allen W. Hinkel Company, a past 
National Director, as general chairman. 

Mr. L. D. Gaston, Credit Manager of the George 
Innes Dry Goods Company is President of the Wichita 
Local, and Charles Waggoner, Secretary and Manager 
of the Wichita Credit Bureau, is the power behind the 
throne. 

Nothing was left undone to make the meeting 
interesting and instructive, and in the few leisure hours, 
entertaining. All those attending visited the Bureau of 
the Wichita Association and pronounced it one of the 
most perfect in the country. In fact, Manager Wood- 
lock referred to it as a Class A Bureau and paid a 
tribute to Mr. C. E. Waggoner, who had for four years 
built it from nothing to its present outstanding rank, 
not alone as an efficient local organization, but as an 
outstanding link in the National chain of 1,050 Bureaus. 

Kansas City, Missouri, that ever live and aggressive 
Association, headed by M. G. Riley, Secretary of the 
Bureau, had a delegation of fifteen. 

J. C. Rayson of Tulsa was next, with ten delegates, 
and F. W. Whitten headed the Oklahoma City delega- 
tion with eight. 

It was a great Conference, and much good will come 
from this meeting. 





Some Things We Have Learned 
(Continued from page 8) 
into the billions of dollars need very careful supervision 
by the business men of the country. And, adequate su- 
pervision is not possible without more thorough knowl- 
edge than generally is available at present. 
plete knowledge will help to keep credit extension within 


More com- 


safe and constructive limits. ‘Every cloud has a silver 
lining,” so the old saying goes. The hazardous storm 
clouds of credits we have just described are no exception 
to the rule. Credit has its sunny side too. It is said that 
our prosperity of recent years owes considerable to re- 


tail credits. A survey of the facts should point out the 
sound practices to follow as well as the rocks and reefs 
to avoid, insofar as it does, it contributes its mite to in- 
suring prosperity. 

The wholesaler and retailer have a dual responsibility 
in the success of the other. If the retailer fails the 
wholesaler will feel the reaction. A study of the causes 
of bankruptcy made contemporaneously with the Louis- 
ville survey in Louisville, shows that commercial mor- 
talities represent an undeniable burden on the distribu- 
tion system and represent certain losses to a number of 
creditors and ultimately though indirectly, a loss to the 
consumer. The results of this study “Credit Extension 
and Business Failures,” Trade Information Bulletin No. 
627, has been published and is available upon request. 

This survey covered 451 grocery stores representing 
different size establishments in different sections of the 
city and the report is based on actual figures. Grouping 
the stores according to volume of business reveals a strik- 
ing increase in credit sales in proportion to the size 
stores; that is, the larger the volume of business done 
the greater the proportion that is done on credit. It also 
revealed that the percentage of credit losses tended to 
vary inversely with the size of the business, that is, the 
larger the stores the smaller the proportion of bad debt 
losses. 

Of the 451 stores studied, 35 stores, or 7.8%, sold for 
cash only. The total sales of the “cash only” group for 
1928 were $670,247.00. The other 416 stores, or 92.2% 
carried on both a credit and cash busines. The total 
sales of the cash-and-credit group were $11,108,692.00. 

Through a special study of 30 grocery businesses, 
which were in such a condition financially as to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy, the report shows a direct relation- 
ship between cash methods and business failures. In 
fact, two of these prospective bankrupts went out of 
business before the survey was completed. Lack of care 
in granting credit is an important cause of failure among 
grocery stores, according to statistical evidence. 

As a result of a Model Grocery Store set up by non- 
governmental experts cooperating with the Louisville 
grocers, for the Louisville Conference in February, 1929, 
some half dozen progressive retailers have rebuilt their 
stores for better display. Of these, one showed 50% in- 
crease of fresh fruit and vegetable sales and the others 
have reported increased sales. 

The final report will reveal contrasting data to indi- 
cate the influence of the plan and appearance of the plat 
and appearance of stores. In one case, we have accumu 
lated figures from a fairly successful retail store and have 
photographs of its interiors and exterior. Recently this 
store was entirely remodeled according to the best scier- 
tific plan available. It has been repainted and its stock 
has been rearranged according to convenience and de 
mand. We are now checking it carefully and know that 
business has increased to a marked extent. 

Very recently a completely stocked and equipped 
model store, designed and laid exactly along the lines 
of the model store, has brought visible evidence to Chi- 
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cago grocers of the good work done in Louisville. The 
model store was planned with two objects in mind. First, 
to take advantage of the shopping instinct in women in 
such a manner as to increase sales. Second, to so plan 
the layout of the store that the business can be carried 
on with the minimum work and thereby operate at a low 
expense. 

The Louisville model grocery store was visited by 
thousands. One of the surprising features was the fact 
that many Louisville housewives were interested in vis- 
iting the store. Many pictures and drawings of the 
model store were taken home by the visitors. Plans are 
under way for building similar model stores in other 
cities. 

Already several members of the distributive groups 
who have taken part in the work by offering their busi- 
ness as a Laboratory, have used the findings to reduce 
expenses and improve service, and their experiences 
prove the inestimable value of economics which can be 
achieved generally in food distribution if an adequate 
program of application is formulated and followed by in- 
dividuals in their own businesses. 

It seems to me that the keynote of profitable distribu- 
tion is ably expressed by the General Manager of Dis- 
tribution for a well known manufacturer of electrical 
products, who found after analyzing several thousands 
of orders that forty percent of his orders accounted for 
1% of the total sales income and that on 60% of his 
orders, which represented only 9%, he incurred a new 





Chicago 
Collections 


Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


DO You TAINK I COULD) (You MIGHT ) 
BORROW MONEY ON THE)) BUT PULL 


STRENGTH OF MY 
HONEST FACE? 


loss averaging $1.63 on each order, when he said, 
“When we know the production and distribution cost 
of each thing we market, when we know the prof- 
itableness of the account of each jobber we serve and 
when the jobbers and wholesalers know the profitable- 
ness of the account of each retailer that deals with them, 
then and not until then will there be fewer factories in 
which the same thing is made, fewer distributors who 
vend their articles in the wholesale mart and fewer deal- 
ers who pretend to serve the buying public. Then and 
not until then shall we have solved the question as to 
why production and distribution costs are high.” Whether 
or not his assumption is correct, doesn’t the conclusion 
seem warranted that it pays to know exactly what con- 
stitutes your business for the control necessary to keep 
in step with constantly changing conditions of competi- 
tion and markets? Isn’t it after all, a matter of being 
conscious of the fact that knowledge, ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness are one’s principal competitors and that 
progress is a moving thing, not a stationary condition, 
that this is a changing world not as between one age 
and another, nor one year and another, but day by day. 





Buying Quotations 
Roger Babson, the statistician, puts it this way: 
Instead of buying values the speculating public have 
been buying quotations. 
And that, as the poet delicately phrased it, is a mouth- 
ful. 





Your Collections 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 





Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


Sure 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 
Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago 
35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 
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loses his parking space. 


DO NOT LET 
YOUR FOOTPRINTS 
ON THE 
SANDS OF TIME 
SHOW THAT 
YOU ARE SLIPPING 
BACKWARD 


Bureau, Inc. 


who hesitates 
The largest collection department 


in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


Address: 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 
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The Credit Man 


I needed coal, I needed ice 
He told me things that were not nice, 
Because I did not have the price. 
Who did? The Credit Man. 
My hopes were high—he dashed them flat— 
Tho rather pleasantly at that, 
And left me weaker than a cat. 
You know. The Credit Man. 
[ could not buy on time at all; 
He had me riding for a fall; 
And tripped me up on every stall. 
That guy, the Credit Man. 
He told me that I spend too much, 
Then spoke of budgeting and such, 
Advised me not to slip my clutch. 
He did. The Credit Man. 
Who helped me then to get in tow, 
And follow thru where I should go? 
I'm telling all the world I know 
My Friend, the Credit Man. 

H. K. MacE WEN. 


Mgr. Adjustment Dept. Business Men’s Credit Assn., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


The Attitude of the Merchant 


(Continued from page 5) 

Membership in the Credit Association and the free 
use of its facilities costs money. Particularly is this 
true if a store enjoys a growing business and is opening 
a large number of new accounts. A report upon each 
new account is necessary, but adds its bit to the mount- 
ing cost of the credit department. Similarly the com- 
missions paid to the Association upon collections of past 
due accounts, if they are charged direct to operating 
expense, as they should be, at first give an appearance 
of expense apparently out of proportion to the benefits. 
A merchant observing this from a shortsighted view 
point is apt to class the Credit Association with some 
of the other high cost associations which I have men- 
tioned and soundly resolve to retrench upon each and all 
of them. But is this the correct view point? Only by 
applying the measure of utility can the real benefits be 
weighed in proportion to the costs. If, at the end of 
the fiscal year the charges to profits and loss are measur- 
ably reduced and the salvage from P & L of previous 
years is measurably increased and these definite benefits 
set up against the immediate cost, then can a sound con- 
clusion be reached. When we have done this in our 
business we have always come back to the same decision, 
namely, that of all forms of association in which we 
participate, the Credit Association is the most definite 
and most tangible in its measure of results and the most 
indispensable to the store, which, above all things, values 
first conservatism and safety in operation. 

The liabilities of a bank are payable upon demand; of 
a store at a fixed and definite period. Can either insti- 
tution afford to grant credit carelessly or unscientifically ? 


Neither institution is loaning exclusively its own funds. 
Both are dealing in the funds of their creditors. This 
is a concept that should sober the mind of any man who 
is inclined to be careless about his losses. 

The Credit Department in my institution will never 
again open an account without first securing a full report 
upon the past record of the prospective customer. Only 
upon such knowledge can sound judgment be exercised 
as to the amount of credit that may safely be extended, 
if any. 

The argument is often advanced that the cost of the 
credit association can be saved if the merchants would 
grant to each other direct exchange of information ; thus 
eliminating the cost of the clearing house. We have 
tried this plan and find it.a most unsatisfactory method 
of securing the necessary information. By its very na- 
ture this method is bound to give a one-sided picture. 
Only the larger accounts can be reached. The informa- 
tion given is hurried and often inaccurate. I feel often- 
times purposely inaccurate. There is no mutuality of 
obligation to give and receive correct information and 
the information is warped by feelings of jealousy, and 
the like, which too often prevail between competitors. 

Then too, the out of town accounts are in this manner 
never reached. In the matter of collection this is partic- 
ularly important. Once a debtor has left the city he is 
beyond the reach of local collection agencies, but he can 
never get beyond the watchful eye and all powerful hand 
of the National Association. With a mere change of 
residence he cannot escape his past sins of omission. 

There is another great benefit of exchange of infor- 
mation through the association, and in this respect the 
Credit Association differs from all other forms of coop- 
erative organization, namely, that the parasites who do 
not pay their way cannot ride free. They may ride the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants Association 
and steal their benefits, but the Credit Association has it 
in its power to shut them off finally and absolutely. No 
pay—no service, and that is as it should be. 

If what I have had to say here may influence any ad- 
ditional merchant to cast his lot with the Credit Associa- 
tion and throw aside the old guess work methods, I shall 
feel fully repaid for coming here. Let it not be forgotten 
that the careless competitor is always the greatest menace 
to a business operated on sound principles. The man 
who guesses at his costs is a greater danger to profits 
than the man who knows them. Similarly the careless 
credit grantor can do more to educate the public into 
bad habits and to demoralize the entire credit structure 
of a community than can possibly be estimated. One 
large store applying unsound credit methods, either in 
the form of careless granting or in faulty application of 
sound principles of installment selling, can well nigh ruin 
a business community before it ultimately ruins itself. 

Installment selling, as I have previously intimated, is 
in my opinion a real, legitimate and satisfactory method 
of assisting the public to a fuller and better enjoyment 
of life by making it possible for those who could not 
otherwise do so to purchase and enjoy comforts to be 
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paid, not out of savings, but out of present and future 
earnings. The proper application of this principle makes 
life more worth while to the masses of people, who today 
enjoy greater physical comfort and more leisure time for 
mental and spiritual development than did kings 100 
years ago. 

It is in the abuse and not in the use of installment 
selling that the greater danger lies. Let there be no mis- 
understanding regarding this point. From its use it is 
easy to slip almost unknowingly into its abuse. The 
rule we apply in our business is a simple one. Firstly, 
will the articles desired to be purchased upon install- 
ments have a sound and lasting value in use for a period 
of time after the final installment has been paid, or will 
depreciation run as rapidly or more rapidly than the 
payments? Secondly, has the purchaser budgeted his 
income and made reasonable provision out of reasonably 
expected earnings for the making of the payments in 
accordance with the contract? These rules are simple 
enough. 

No banker would think of denying to any individual 
the right to buy a home and for its payment to mort- 
gage his future earnings; neither should he object to the 
furnishing of that home upon the same principle. No 
man can live in a house without furniture; but when his 
future earnings are mortgaged to pay for clothing and 
ornamentation or various forms of luxury, or for articles 
which depreciate rapidly both in style and serviceability ; 
then I feel that the strength of the credit structure is in 
danger. 

Neither should delivery be made of installment mer- 
chandise for the payment of which future earnings have 
been mortgaged, without an adequate down payment 
so that the purchaser has a sufficiently large equity in 
the property to insure his good will in the fulfillment 
of the contract. Those stores which advertise “Buy 
now and pay next year” and “Merchandise delivered 
without down payments,” are laying pitfalls for their 


| own destruction, but alas, do untold harm to the com- 


petitor who attempts and sincerely desires to conduct 
his business along sound and conservative lines. 

The Credit Association can be of great help to the 
store that sells on installment, even greater than to those 
whose accounts are all due in thirty days. I cannot 
conceive how any merchant could judge a man’s ability 
to meet his payments until he has learned how many 
accounts of similar nature are owing and what the his- 
tory of payments has been. Repossessions are costly, 
and if the Association cannot entirely prevent their oc- 
currence, it can at least greatly minimize them. 

So, I say if stores will stand shoulder to shoulder in 
support of sound credit principles through their local 
credit association and backed by the far reaching in- 
fluence of the National Retail Credit Association, they 
will best serve their own interests and the interests of 
the country as a whole. Every new convert to this be- 
lief strengthens by that much the credit structure of the 
country. It is a painful fact that all too many of our 
craft are rather slow to learn. 


Structure of Credit Department 
(Continued from page 18) 

The Direct Inquiry or practice of writing to references 
given by the customer should never be resorted to in 
communities where a Credit Bureau exists, as it is ob- 
vious such inquiries bring only good information be- 
cause the customer would not give the name of anyone 
who would furnish an unsatisfactory record. 

Complaints regarding errors in billing, merchandise, 
price, etc., are a part of the every day work of the 
Credit Department, and those whose duty it is to handle 
such complaints should be fully conscious of the im- 
portance of being diplomatic and courteous and re- 
taining the customer’s Good Will. 

The physical structure of the Credit Department, 
its location in the store, the arrangement of desks, 
files, bookkeeping machines, etc., has much to do with 
its efficiency and the dispatch with which the work 
can be handled. It should be located so as to be easy 
of access from all parts of the store, so customers 
desiring to open an account or pay their bills may 
reach it with the least possible inconvenience. 

The Credit Manager should have a private office, 
where customers may be seated, and feel their con- 
versation is confidential, and their private affairs are 
not likely to become public property. The Assistant 
Credit Manager, and those who interview customers 
should have their desks placed so the customer may be 
seated thereby, adding dignity and courtesy to the 
department, and causing the customer to feel at ease. 

Interviewing customers at a railcounter or window 
has long ago been eliminated by the most modern 
Retailers. 

The entire office should be equipped with the most 
modern labor saving and efficiency devices, particularly 
as regards files, card records and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. It is well to remember, however, that simplicity 
and accuracy are the objectives to be obtained and 
too much system develops into “red tape” and defeats 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

The master customers file should contain a complete 
record, beginning with the opening or declining of the 
account, and added to as time passes, and address or 
conditions are changed. New information, such as 
purchase of property, suits, deaths, marriages, etc., 
should be recorded promptly and it is well to retain 
all old addresses and information, as they are fre- 
quently of great value in the future. 

Many use an envelope master file, the applications 
heing printed on the face of the envelope and filled 
in at the time of the interview. Then inside are placed 
the Bureau report, press clippings, and other papers 
in reference to the customer. Others transfer all the 
information from the application to a record card and 
file each separately. 

The Authorizers’ files should be of exceptionally 
easy reference, because time is a vital element and 
danger signals, such as Account Closed, Fraud, Refer 
to Credit Manager, Don’t Sell, etc., should be indi- 
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cated by special color or mark so it will immediately 
attract the attention of the authorizer. 

It is of the utmost importance that these files be 
kept up to the minute and changes of address, danger 
signals and other information should be posted in 
preference to any other work. 

The bookkeepers should be chosen for their accur- 
acy, because there is nothing so annoying to custom- 
ers as errors in billing. They should be located so 
as to be easy of access by the Credit Manager, his 
Assistant, and authorizing clerks. As it is vitally 
necessary to keep all ledgers and bills posted up to 
the minute, a sufficient force should be employed. 

Bookkeepers should know many customers judge a 
store by the appearance of their statements. Untidy, 
inaccurate statements do more to discredit a Retailer 
than almost any other feature of store service. It 
must also be remembered that promptness indicates 
enterprise and efficiency and customers are more likely 
to hold a store in more high regard and pay their 
bills more promptly when they receive their state- 
ments on the first of the month, when they expect it, 
than if, because of poor bookkeeping methods, it was 
not mailed promptly. 

There are so many good bookkeeping systems, it 
would be presumptous to select one as a standard. The 
system must be selected to suit the needs of the store. 
It should be simple, yet afford an accurate check with 
the sales, cash and returned merchandise. It is com- 
mendable to strive for speed in billing and bookkeep- 
ing, but accuracy and neatness should not be sacrificed. 

The Collection Manager and his assistants must 
possess judgment, diplomacy and persistency. They 
must have extraordinary ability as letter writers and 
be experts in telephone conversation. It is a decided 
advantage for the Collection Manager and also the 
Credit Manager to have some knowledge of Commer- 
cial Law. They must receive the most complete co- 
operation from the Bookkeeping division so their rec- 
ords may be accurate and up to date. 

Their equipment should enable them to write a large 
number of letters and special telephones should be 
installed for their exclusive use. The telephone is one 
of the most effective collection mediums, even more 
effective than personal calls or letters, and employees 
of the Collection Department should be trained to the 
diplomatic use of the telephone and develop a smile in 
their voice, even under the most annoying circum- 
stances. Follow up files which automatically bring 
accounts to their attention on specified days are abso- 
lutely necessary. 


We can not stress the point too strongly, as the whole 
secret of successful collecting is persistency, and a 
system of “tickler” files or cards can be arranged so 
every promise to pay, every follow up letter, or call, 
will come to the attention of the Collection Manager 
on the exact day it should receive further attention. 


If outside collectors are used, they should be careful- 
ly trained in courtesy and self control. They should 





report to the Collection Manager and their unsuccess- 
ful calls followed up promptly by telephone or letter. 

The best letter of course is the personally dictated 
one. But the handling of a large number of accounts 
can be accelerated and simplified by the use of form 
letters, either multigraphed or individually written 
from paragraph forms. Care should be taken to fre- 
quently change the wording of these forms, so as to 
avoid sending the same form to a customer more than 
once. 

As to the physical equipment for handling collec- 
tions. There are many excellent systems of files and 
indexes. The vital point to be considered, however, 
is an arrangement which will bring to the attention 
of the Credit Manager, every account immediately 
when it gets into the past due class, and provide a per- 
sistent follow up until it is paid or disposed of in some 
other way. It must also provide for immediate notifica- 
tion to the Collection Manager of past due accounts as 
they are paid, or promises of payment made to the 
Credit Manager, Cashier, or others. 

Reports and statistical data are important and 
forms should be provided for the Collection Manager, 
the Bookkeeper, the Cashier, etc., to fill out and place 
each evening on the desk of the Credit Manager, so 
he may have a complete picture of every activity of 
his department each day. 

Comparative figures should be kept, showing at all 
times the trend of sales, collections, new accounts, etc., 
as compared with previous months and years. 

Soliciting new business and analyzing accounts with 
a view to increasing sales is as much the duty of the 
Credit Department as the routine of opening accounts 
and collecting them, and one or more persons could 
very profitably devote all their time to this work. The 
Credit Manager should of course see that this work 
conformed with the Credit policy of the store and the 
appeal was made to a desirable clientele. 





Facts and Figures 
(Continued from page 14) 


stood at 218.7% in 1928. In other words, during this 
period of 15 years there has been an increase of nearly 
119% in the earning power of the average American 
worker. This would indicate that the competition for 
jobs, if indeed there was any such competition, probably 
brought about increased efficiency among the workers 
and as a natural consequence made possible increased 
wages. This in itself of course does not prove that the 
worker was in any better condition in 1928 than in 1913. 
We must also take into account the change in price 
level, or the average cost of living. Using again 1913 
as our basis of 100%, we find that the cost of living 
stood at 162% in 1928, showing an increase during that 
period of 62%. In other words, the average worker 
from 1913 to 1928 had gained nearly 119% in earning 
while his cost of living increased only 62%, thus giving 
him a greatly increased margin of purchasing power. 
So it is very evident that the workers who keep theit 
jobs have fared very satisfactorily during this period, 
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and it is in the spending of this extra margin that we can 
trace with reasonable accuracy the causes for our present 
day prosperity and we can also find the answer to what 
has happened to the 2,000,000 who have lost their jobs. 

In the first place it is quite evident that this additional 
margin of purchasing power did not have to be spent 
on the actual necessities of life. That has been taken 
care of before the extra margin has been computed. Dur- 
ing the four years from 1925 to 1928, there were manu- 
factured in the United States, an average of more than 
3,750,000 automobiles annually. A substantial portion of 
this increased earning power has of course gone toward 
the purchase of these automobiles. There are now some 
22,000,000 in use in the United States, or approximately 
one for each five inhabitants. By reason of this vast 
number of cars it is estimated that more than 750,000 
men have found employment since 1920 in driving and 
servicing them. 

This increased buying power has also brought about 
a tremendous increase in the number of labor saving 
devices used in the home—electric refrigerators, electric 
washing machines, electric irons, vacuum cleaners, oil 
burners, etc. It is estimated that the mere servicing of 
these household appliances requires 100,000 workers. 
The use of the telephone has expanded to such an extent 
in the past ten years that some 50,000 workers have been 
added to the payrolls of the telephone companies. There 
are in use in the United States probably 12 to 15 million 
radios and several thousand men are required in their 
servicing. 

The use of all these labor saving devices in the home 
has to a very large degree eliminated household drudgery 
and has enabled the wife of the average worker to do her 
tasks much more quickly and given her a considerable 
amount of spare time which she had never had before. 
This apparently has had very far reaching results. In 
the first place this newly acquired spare time has prob- 
ably been instrumental in building up at least two im- 
portant present day industries—the motion picture and 
the beauty parlor. It now requires some 125,000 more 
persons in the distributing end alone of the motion pic- 
ture industry than in 1919. 


By reason of the very large increased attendance at 
these theaters, by the increased numbers and activities 
of women’s clubs, and also by reason of the very large 
increase in the number of women who are employed in 
offices and other gainful occupations, which bring them 
in more constant contact with others, the apparent result 
has been that the average woman has become much more 
critical of her personal appearance. One of the direct 
results of this is that there is a greatly increased re- 
quirement for the services rendered by barber shops and 
beauty parlors, which has made necessary an increase of 
approximately 170,000 persons rendering this service. 

This new margin of purchasing power has also en- 
abled parents to give their children far greater educa- 
tional advantages than ever before. This includes in- 
struction not only along general academic lines but in 
addition, in dancing, in music and in art. As a result 


there are over 230,000 more teachers employed now than 
at the close of the war. 

Another result of this increased earning power is re- 
flected in the greatly increased amount of travel. In 
any town located on a through transcontinental highway 
may be seen during the course of a season, large numbers 
of automobiles from almost every state in the Union, 
and the cities are thronged with sight-seers. There has 
been an increase of approximately 180% since 1920 in 
the number of persons visiting 15 of our important na- 
tional parks. This vast army of travelers must be housed, 
fed and entertained, and as a result there has been an 
increase in the last ten years of more than 500,000 in 
the number of persons employed by hotels, restaurants 
and cabarets. 

Large numbers of additional employees have been re- 
quired in American travel bureaus during the last 15 to 
18 years in which time the expenditure of Americans 
traveling abroad has increased nearly 400%. There have 
been also very large increases in the number of sales 
persons, bookkeepers, clerks, etc., in the employ of de- 
partment stores, specialty shops, installment houses, etc., 
due to the tremendous increase in volume of business 
done by these institutions. 

And so there seems to be almost no end to the ramifi- 
cations of the effects brought about by this increased 
margin of ability to buy. But I believe our summary, 
brief though it is, has produced a reasonably satisfac- 
tory explanation of why there has been no critical un- 
employment problem because of the horde of workers 
whose jobs were sacrificed on the altar of better ma- 


chines and increased efficiency, and also has answered, 


with sufficient definiteness the question of what has 
happened to these workers. 

It is hardly within the scope of this study to go very 
extensively into the merits or demerits of installment 
selling, yet there has been so much discussion concerning 
the evils of this method of selling, that I feel the neces- 
sity of mentioning it briefly. Just to what extent install- 
ment selling has affected this period of economic pros- 
perity would be difficult to determine, but it has unques- 
tionably played a very large and vital part. It would be 
hard to conceive of mass distribution as it has been car- 
ried out in the United States during the past few years 
without installment selling, and mass production of 
course depends on mass distribution. Going one step 
further, increased wages and lower costs would not be 
possible without the increased efficiency brought about in 
mass production. 

I am fully aware that many retail credit managers are 
inclined to think, and possibly speak rather harshly of 
the whole installment system when they discover that 
some customer cannot pay his account because he has to 
meet his installment payments on the new automobile, 
the new piano, the new washing machine, or what have 
you. Installment selling is abused, dreadfully so, some- 
times; many customers are over-sold. However this 
happens in the case of the open account as well as the 
installment account. The remedy is with the credit man- 
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ager—you and you alone must solve this problem. So I 
should like to leave with you this suggestion, that you 
study carefully the very close relationship of installment 
selling to mass distribution and its consequent effect on 
mass production ; then, with all the facts before you, ar- 
rive at your conclusion. 





Credit Agency Reports 
(Continued from page 12) 

pacity, regardless of how good the security may be, we 
have never made a loan without first getting a credit 
report from the proper association, depending on 
whether the client is an individual or a business man, 
and first finding that his credit record is good, unless 
of course we have had previous business with him, 
and feel we know his record, and then in most cases 
we make a new check up on him before taking on new 
business to any great extent, and in doing this we are 
often surprised to find that though we thought we 
knew him, and thought he was a first class moral risk, 
that instead he owes accounts long past due all over 
town, from which we can take warning that future 
business means certain future trouble and expense. 

For several years a present member of our local real 
estate board has been building and selling houses on 
small cash payments with the balance payable month- 
ly. I have handled many loans on his properties, and 
a few years ago his repossessions were numerous. Dur- 
ing the last two years he also became a member of the 
local retail credit association, and has instructed his 
salesmen in accepting earnest money to tell the pros- 
pect that the sale will not be made unless an investiga- 
tion proves his credit record is good. In a recent dis- 
cussion of his experience before our real estate board, 
he stated that his first impression on inaugurating 
this plan would be that he would lose considerable 
business, but he has found it to the contrary, as he 
finds customers want to buy where they know discre- 
tion is used, and sales made only to worthy people, 
as they want to know they have good neighbors and 
the average home purchaser has no way of making 
such an investigation. From my observation, I firmly 
believe his statement to be true. In effect it has about 
the same influence as proper restrictions in his deed. 

Much trouble and expense could be avoided by mort- 
gage companies and realtors either buying or holding 
second liens as result of sales, if such credit investiga- 
tions were made. 


Mercantile Agency Reports 

These are valuable and highly recommended where 
the client is a merchant or business man, and espe- 
cially in negotiating leases, or in sale of property to 
business men or firms, but in a great many of the 
deals with individuals, such as the home, they do not 
have the facilities for needed information that the 
credit associations have. 


Conclusion 


After several years’ experience in granting secured 
credit, and some experience in granting unsecured 


credit, and after being a member of both the retail 
and wholesale credit associations, and attending a great 
many of their luncheons and meetings, as well as some 
of their educational activities, and knowing full well 
their activities, and the great work and good they are 
doing, I do not hesitate to recommend to realtors that 
they become members of these associations. We are 
prone to get interested in the activities of our own 
association to the extent that we do not realize what 
help we can often get from other associations ior all, 
as Benjamin Franklin once well said: 

“We must all hang together, or assuredly we will 
all hang separately.” 

The credit associations need your help to make them 
more effective, and you need their help even more. 


Tulsa Holds Meeting 


The Annual meeting of the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation and Associated Retail Credit Men of Tulsa, 
took place October 16, in the dining room of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It was the 16th Anniversary of the founding of the 
Association, and the reports of President Thos. J. 
Edger and Secretary-Manager W. A. Rayson, showed 
a continual progress. The Credit Bureau, under the 
management of J. C. Rayson, is one of the best in the 
country and its reporting service has increased from 
13,195 in 1921 to 112,000 this year. The employees 
number thirty and the telephone equipment, fourteen 
trunk lines, 1 long distance and fifteen direct. 

The Collection Department, organized in 1924, has 
increased its volume 500 per cent. 

A banquet followed the annual Election of Directors. 
National Manager-Treasurer D. J. Woodlock was the 
principal speaker. 








Hulse is Busy 
National Secretary G. H. Hulse has addressed meet- 
ings at the following places within the past thirty days: 
Fremont, C Yhio, Conference 
Joliet, Iil., Conference 
Oak Park, IIl., Local Meeting 
Rockford, IIL, Local Meeting 
Chicago, IIl., Local Meeting 
New York, N. Y., Local Meeting 
Bridgeport, Conn., Local Meeting 
Dugoin, IIL., Local Meeting 
Wichita, Kans., Tri-State Conference 
El Dorado, Ark., Conference 





The National Convention in Toronto 

The Board of Directors has selected the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, as Headquarters for the Convention, 
June 17-18-19-20, 1930. 

This Hotel is the largest and most palatial in the Brit- 
ish Empire and one of the finest in the world. 

Plan your vacation now and make it the week of June 
16, so you can attend the first Convention the National 
Retail Credit Association has held outside the boundaries 
of the United States. 
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Stores MutualjProtective 
(Continued from page 20) 


value of probably $200.00, 42 ladies’ dresses, 3 ladies’ 
coats, 1 fox fur, 15 pairs of shoes, value approximately 
$1,500. 

This short account is merely a hint of the captures, 
and recoveries by this organization during the period 
mentioned above. This continues from day to day, 
month to month and year to year, and in the last store 
particularly mentioned, the Stores Mutual Protective 
Association during their first five years of operation as 
a protective department of that store, and having a force 
of operatives detailed in that store for which the store 
was charged the regular rate each month, returned to 
that store in money and merchandise, which had been 
stolen from the store, $179.00 more value than the 
store had paid us for services. Now to arrive at the real 
benefit derived by that store from their association with 
the Stores Mutual Protective Association, you must de- 
cide what preventative measure for theft was accom- 
plished, what is the value of that prevention, and this 
value, we believe, cannot be disputed when placed at 25 
times the amount of the recoveries. One dishonest em- 
ployee is more dangerous than five professional shop- 
lifters. The dishonest employee will gradually take 
other employees into a gang or mob, if you choose, and 
they all begin organized theft from the store which 
rapidly mounts in values. We very seldom find what 
is called the “Lone Wolf” among thieves. They nearly 
always have companions or assistants to assist them in 
their work, but one tyne woman, I caught in one of our 
stores recently, is of so much interest to me that I can- 
not refrain from telling you her story here. 

Her name is not Elizabeth Smith, she was employed 
as a saleslady, as I said before in one of our big stores, 
and during the morning it was noticed by some of our 
people that she was concealing currency in the back of 
her sales book. I was sent for to interview the young 
lady, and invited her to my office for a talk. She told 
me that her next door neighbor, a very dear friend of 
hers, had noticed that there was a sale on soap at the 
store at which she was employed, and asked her to buy 
a quantity of the soap and have it sent out to her, and 
gave her this money to pay for the soap, and that she 
did not have time as yet to make the purchase. This 
is a very pretty story, except that the young lady had 
no business to have the money in her salesbook, as she 
was not in the soap department, and she could not give 
the name and address of her dear friend, so she finally 
admitted that she had stolen this money during the day, 
which amounted to $8.00, and when pressed for further 
particulars she told me she had been married about a 
year, and her husband’s salary was just about enough to 
maintain the home, and that she had gotten this position 
as a saleslady in this store in order to steal enough 
money to make the first payment on a home. 





Let us try to get our thrills out of creative accom- 
plishment, instead of seeking them through the popular 
short cuts. 


University of Texas 
Making Credit Research 


By Arthur H. Hert 

Market Research Specialist, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
HAT the fun- 
damental fac- 
tors are in determining 
retail credit risks and 
whether or not they 
can be measured are 
questions asked by Mr. 
Leopold L. Meyer, re- 
tail trade representative 
on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Business Men 
of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the 
University of Texas. 
The Bureau is attempt- 
ing to answer these 
questions on a factual 
basis by measuring 
credit risks according 
to occupational groups. 
This study is being conducted by Arthur H. Hert, 

market research specialist of the Bureau. 
The information to serve as a basis for the study is to 
be obtained from the accounts in credit ledgers of de- 
partment stores in Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San 











ARTHUR H. HERT 


* Antonio, Austin, Waco, El Paso, and other large cities 


in the State of Texas. It is possible that the data gath- 
ered can be used by credit managers in retail stores in 
the evaluation of present, past and potential credit risks 
based on past experience within the occupational groups. 

Within the past few years there has been an increas- 
ing amount of attention given to the scientific study ot 
the basis for the granting of retail credit. Credit men 
throughout the United States have become vitally inter- 
ested in any information that will help them diagnose 
their credit conditions as well as any information that 
will even in part explain these conditions. The State of 
Texas has lately taken its place among leading states in 
gathering this information which is so essential in reduc- 
ing the costs of credit extension. 

The outstanding need for this kind of information 
was emphasized in 1928 by the National Retail Credit 
Association of which Mr. Meyer was then president 
when it was requested of the Department of Commerce 
to undertake a nation wide survey of retail credit. This 
study is still in progress but the preliminary report was 
released in June, 1929. 

One factor which has handicapped the gathering of 
information in the retail credit field is that much of the 
desired information is more or less confidential in its 
nature. For this reason the work of gathering this 
data must usually be done by some impartial public serv- 
ice institution in which all businesses of the State have 
confidence. Here, in Texas, the gathering of this con- 
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fidential information, on a state wide basis, is made pos- 
sible by the Department of Marketing of the Bureau of 
Business Research at The University of Texas. This de- 
partment is now fortunately in a position to begin work 
on this study for the collective benefit of the retail stores 
in Texas. 

Leaders in the retail credit field have been quick to 
grasp the significance of this new study undertaken by 
the Bureau and they have been enthusiastic in their en- 
dorsements. Mr. L. M. Jahn, President and Mr. J. R. 
Clark, Chairman of the Committee on Statistics of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, officially en- 
dorsed the program of study. Other associations’ leaders 
have pledged their unqualified support. 





Membership Re-organization 
Committee Meet 

A meeting of the Sub-Committee of the Re-organiza- 
tion Committee appointed by President Edgerton, as the 
result of the action taken at the Nashville Convention, 
convened for a two day session October 16 and 17, Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. 

Every phase of the re-organization problems of the 
National Retail Credit Association was discussed by 
those in attendance. 

A carefully thought-out plan representing the ideas 
of Credit Bureau Managers and Credit Executives in 
attendance at that meeting was decided upon. 

It is understood, of course, that this plan is tentative 
and represents only the opinions of the sections of the 
country represented. 

It is the intention of Chairman Leroy T. Pease to 
call sub-committee meetings in other sections of the 
country at which time the opinions and ideas of those 
in attendance will be developed after which a final plan 
will be drafted which will include the recommendations 
as submitted by Credit Executives, Bureau Managers 
and members of the Committee and which will represent 
the thought of all sections of the United States and 
Canada. 

The plan when finally drafted, according to Chairman 
Pease, will be submitted to each member of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

Following the program as proposed by Chairman 
Pease the plan when finally drafted and presented should 
be acceptable to all credit executives, retail merchants 
and bureau managers. Each will have full knowledge 
of the plan sufficiently in advance of the Toronto Con- 
vention to be able to vote intelligently thereon. 





What Is Genius? 
Men give me credit for some genius. All the genius 
I have lies in this: When I have a subject in hand, I 
study it profoundly. Day and night it is before me. My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which 
I have made is what people are pleased to call the fruit 


of genius. It is the fruit of labor and thought—Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 








“Make Them Pay In 
November—So They 
Can Buy More In 
December!”’ 


“Extending the Holiday 
Season With Credit De- 
partment Letters.” 


You'll want to read these two articles 
in the October. “Better Letters Service.” 
Four pages of practical suggestions for 
building new charge account business and 
reviving inactive accounts. 


Also six collection letters to get your 
current accounts ‘‘cleaned up’ now so 
your customers can buy more Christmas 
merchandise—one “Early Christmas 
Shopping Letter’”’ for active and inactive 
accounts—another ‘‘Christmas Shopping”’ 
letter for soliciting new accounts. 


A subscription to Better Letter Service 
now will bring you this complete issue by 
return mail. The subscription price is 
$20.00 a year for which you get: 


1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter-ideas for better and quicker collec- 
tions, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge ac- 
counts and reviving inactive ones. 


2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 


letter to solicit new charge accounts and 


(b) one new letter to revive inactive ac- 
counts. 


3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


Order it on approval—examine it— 
send it back if you’re not satisfied and 
we'll cancel the bill... Use the post card 
enclosed. 


Better Letters Service 
National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive St. Saint Louis 

















